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The Role of the Lower 
Houses of Assembly in 
EFighteenth-Century Politics 
By JACK P. GREENE 


le RISE OF THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLIES WAS PERHAPS THE 
most significant political and constitutional development in the 
history of Britain’s overseas empire before the American Revolu- 
tion. Crown and proprietary authorities had obviously intended 
the governor to be the focal point of colonial government with 
the assemblies merely subordinate bodies called together when 
necessary to levy taxes and ratify local ordinances proposed by 
the executive. Consequently, except in the New England charter 
colonies, where the representative bodies early assumed a leading 
role, they were dominated by the governors and councils for 
most of the period down to 1689, But beginning with the Resto- 
ration and intensifying their efforts during the years following the 
Glorious Revolution, the lower houses engaged in a successful 
quest for power as they set about to restrict the authority of the 
executive, undermine the system of colonial administration laid 
down by imperial and proprietary authorities, and make them- 
selves paramount in the affairs of their respective colonies. 
Historians have been fascinated by this phenomenon. For near- 
ly a century after 1776 they interpreted it as a prelude to the 
American Revolution. In the 1780's the pro-British historian 
George Chalmers saw it as the early manifestation of a latent 
desire for independence, an undutiful reaction to the mild poli- 
cies of the Mother Country.’ In the middle of the nineteenth 
century the American nationalist George Bancroft, although more 
interested in other aspects of colonial history, looked upon it as 
the natural expression of American democratic principles, simply 
1George Chalmers, An Introduction to the History of the Revolt of the American 


Colonies (2 vols., Boston, 1845), I, 223-26, and II, 226-28, particularly, for state- 
ments of Chalmers’ position. 
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another chapter in the progress of mankind.’ The reaction to 
these sweeping interpretations set in during the last decades of 
the nineteenth century, when Charles M. Andrews, Edward Chan- 
ning, Herbert L. Osgood, and others began to investigate in de- 
tail and to study in context developments from the Restoration 
to the end of the Seven Years’ War. Osgood put a whole squadron 
of Columbia students to work examining colonial political insti- 
tutions, and they produced a series of institutional studies in 
which the evolution of the lower houses was a central feature. 
These studies clarified the story of legislative development in 
each colony, but this necessarily piecemeal approach, as well as 
the excessive fragmentation that characterized the more general 
narratives of Osgood and Channing, tended to emphasize the 
differences rather than the similarities in the rise of the lower 
houses and failed to produce a general analysis of the common 
features of their quest for power.* Among later scholars, Leonard 
W. Labaree in his excellent monograph Royal Government in 
America presented a comprehensive survey of the institutional 
development of the lower houses in the royal colonies and of the 
specific issues involved in their struggles with the royal governors, 
but he did not offer any systematic interpretation of the general 
process and pattern of legislative development.* Charles Andrews 

2George Bancroft, History of the United States (14th ed., 10 vols., Boston, 
1854-1875), III, 1-108, 383-98, particularly. 

3Herbert L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century (3 
vols., New York, 1904-1907) and The American Colonies in the Eighteenth 
Century (4 vols., New York, 1924-1925). For Edward Channing’s treatment see 
A History of the United States (6 vols., New York, 1905-1925), II. Representa- 
tive of the studies of Osgood’s students are William R. Shepherd, History of 
Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania (New York, 1896); Newton D. Mereness, 
Maryland As a Proprietary Province (New York, 1901); W. Roy Smith, South 
Carolina As a Royal Province, 1719-1776 (New York, 1903); Charles L. Raper, 
North Carolina: A Study in English Colonial Government (New York, 1904); 
William H. Fry, New Hampshire As a Royal Province (New York, 1908); Edwin 
P. Tanner, The Province of New Jersey, 1664-1738 (New York, 1908); Edgar J. 
Fisher, New Jersey As a Royal Province, 1738-1776 (New York, 1911); and 


Percy S. Flippin, The Royal Government in Virginia, 1624-1775 (New York, 
1919). 

Leonard W. Labaree, Royal Government in America (New Haven, 1930), 
172-311, particularly. Two other illuminating studies by Labaree’s contempo- 
raries are A. B. Keith, Constitutional History of the First British Empire (Oxford, 
1930), which is legalistic in emphasis, and John F. Burns, Controversies Between 
Royal Governors and Their Assemblies in the Northern American Colonies (Bos- 
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promised to tackle this problem and provide a synthesis in the 
later volumes of his magnum opus, The Colonial Period of Ameri- 
can History, but he died before completing that part of the 
project.’ 

As a result, some fundamental questions have never been fully 
answered, and no one has produced a comprehensive synthesis. 
No one has satisfactorily worked out the basic pattern of the 
quest; analyzed the reasons for and the significance of its de- 
velopment; explored its underlying assumptions and theoretical 
foundations; or assessed the consequences of the success of the 
lower houses, particularly the relationship between their rise to 
power and the coming of the American Revolution. This essay is 
intended to suggest some tentative conclusions about these prob- 
lems, not to present ultimate solutions. My basic research on the 
lower houses has been in the Southern royal colonies and in Nova 
Scotia. One of the present purposes is to test the generalizations 
I have arrived at about the Southern colonies by applying them 
to what scholars have learned of the legislatures in the other 
colonies. This procedure has the advantage of providing perspec- 
tive on the story of Southern developments. At the same time, it 
may serve as one guidepost for a general synthesis in the future. 

Any student of the eighteenth-century political process will 
sooner or later be struck by the fact that, although each of the 
lower houses developed independently and differently, their stories 
were similar. The elimination of individual variants, which tend 
to cancel out each other, discloses certain basic regularities, a 
clearly discernible pattern—or what the late Sir Lewis Namier 
called a morphology—common to all of them. They all moved 
along like paths in their drives for increased authority, and, al- 
though their success on specific issues differed from colony to 
colony and the rate of their rise varied from time to time, they 
all ended up at approximately the same destination. They passed 


ton, 1923), which fails to tie together in any satisfactory way developments in 
the four colonies it treats. 

5Charles M. Andrews, “On the Writing of Colonial History,” William and Mary 
Quarterly, s. 3, I (January 1944), 29-42. The line of interpretation that Andrews 
would probably have followed is briefly developed in his brilliant The Colonial 


Background of the American Revolution (New Haven, 1924), 3-65. 
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successively through certain vaguely defined phases of political 
development. Through most of the seventeenth century the lower 
houses were still in a position of subordination, slowly groping for 
the power to tax and the right to sit separately from the council 
and to initiate laws. Sometime during the early eighteenth cen- 
tury most of them advanced to a second stage at which they 
could battle on equal terms with the governors and councils and 
challenge even the powers in London if necessary. At that point 
the lower houses began their bid for political supremacy. The 
violent eruptions that followed usually ended in an accommoda- 
tion with the governors and councils which paved the way for 
the ascendancy of the lower houses and saw the virtual eclipse 
of the colonial executive. By the end of the Seven Years’ War, 
and in some instances considerably earlier, the lower houses had 
reached the third and final phase of political dominance and 
were in a position to speak for the colonies in the conflict with 
the imperial government which ensued after 1763. 

By 1763, with the exception of the lower houses in the corpo- 
rate colonies of Rhode Island and Connecticut, which had virtu- 
ally complete authority, the Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
houses of representatives were probably most powerful. Having 
succeeded in placing its election on a statutory basis and depriv- 
ing the Council of direct legislative authority in the Charter of 
Privileges in 1701, the Pennsylvania House under the astute guid- 
ance of David Lloyd secured broad financial and appointive 
powers during the administrations of Daniel Gookin and Sir 
William Keith. Building on these foundations, it gained almost 
complete dominance in the 1730's and 1740's despite the opposi- 
tion of the governors, whose power and prestige along with that 
of the Council declined rapidly.* The Massachusetts House, hav- 

®Developments in Pennsylvania may be traced in Shepherd, Proprietary Govern- 
ment; Benjamin Franklin, An Historical Review of Pennsylvania (London, 1759); 
Roy N. Lokken, David Lloyd: Colonial Lawmaker (Seattle, 1959); Sister Joan 
de Lourdes Leonard, The Organization and Procedure of the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly, 1682-1772 (Philadelphia, 1949); Winifred T. Root, The Relation of 
Pennsylvania with the British Government, 1696-1765 (Philadelphia, 1912); and 
Theodore Thayer, Pennsylvania Politics and the Growth of Democracy, 1740-1776 


(Harrisburg, 1953). On Rhode Island and Connecticut see David S. Lovejoy, 
Rhode Island Politics and the American Revolution, 1760-1776 (Providence, 
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ing been accorded the unique privilege of sharing in the selection 
of the Council by the royal charter in 1691, already had a strong 
tradition of legislative supremacy inherited from a half century 
of corporate experience. During the first thirty years under the 
new charter first the benevolent policies of Sir William Phips and 
William Stoughton and then wartime conditions during the ten- 
ures of Joseph Dudley and Samuel Shute enabled the House, led 
by Elisha Cooke, Jr., to extend its authority greatly. It emerged 
from the conflicts over the salary question during the 1720's with 
firm control over finance, and the Crown’s abandonment of its 
demand for a permanent revenue in the early 1730's paved the 
way for an accommodation with subsequent governors and the 
eventual dominance of the House under Governor William Shirley 
after 1740.’ 

The South Carolina Commons and New York House of As- 
sembly were only slightly less powerful. Beginning in the first 
decade of the ei ighteenth century, the South Carolina lower house 
gradually assumed an ironclad control over all aspects of South 
Carolina government, extending its supervision to the minutest 
details of local administration after 1730 as a succession of 
governors, including Francis Nicholson, Robert Johnson, Thomas 
Broughton, the elder William Bull, and James Glen offered little 
determined opposition. The Commons continued to grow in 
stature after 1750 while the Council’s standing declined because 
of the Crown policy of filling it with placemen from England and 
the Common’s successful attacks upon its authority.* The New 





1958), and Oscar Zeichner, Connecticut's Years of Controversy, 1754-1775 (Chapel 
Hill, 1949). 

7Useful studies on Massachusetts are Robert E. Brown, Middle-Class Democracy 
and the Revolution in Massachusetts, 1691-1780 (Ithaca, N. Y., 1955); Martin L. 
Cole, The Rise of the Legislative Assembly in Provincial Massachusetts (unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis, State University of Iowa, 1939); Thomas Hutchinson, The 
History of the Colony and Province of Massachusetts-Bay, Lawrence S. Mayo, ed. 
(3 vols., Cambridge, 1936); and Henry R. Spencer, Constitutional Conflict in 
Provincial Massachusetts (Columbus, O., 1905). 

8The best published study on South Carolina is Smith, South Carolina As a 
Royal Province. Also useful are David D. Wallace, The Life of Henry Laurens 
(New York, 1915); Jack P. Greene, The Quest for Power of the Lower Houses 
of Assembly in the Southern Royal Colonies, 1730-1763 (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
Duke University, 1956); and 'M. Eugene Sirmans, “The South Carolina Royal 
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York House of Assembly began to demand greater authority in 
reaction to the mismanagement of Edward Hyde, Viscount Corn- 
bury, during the first decade of the eighteenth century. Gover- 
nor Robert Hunter met the challenge squarely during his ten- 
year administration beginning in 1710, but he and his successors 
could not check the rising power of the House. During the seven- 
year tenure of George Clarke beginning in 1736, the House 
advanced into the final stage of development. Following Clarke, 
George Clinton made a vigorous effort io reassert the authority 
of the executive, but neither he nor any of his successors was 
able to challenge the power of the House.’ 

The lower houses of North Carolina, New Jersey, and Virginia 
developed more slowly. The North Carolina lower house was 
fully capable oi protecting its powers and privileges and compet- 
ing on equal terms with the executive during the last years of 
proprietary rule and under the early royal governors, George 
Burrington and Gabriel Johnston. But it was not until Arthur 
Dobbs’ tenure in the 1750's and 1760's that, meeting more regu- 
larly, it assumed the upper hand in North Carolina politics under 
the astute guidance of Speaker Samuel Swann and Treasurers 
John Starkey and Thomas Barker.*® In New Jersey the lower 
house was partially thwarted in its spirited bid for power during 
the 1740's under the leadership of John Kinsey and Samuel Nevill 
by the determined opposition of Governor Lewis Morris, and it 
did not gain superiority until the administrations of Jonathan 
Belcher, Thomas Pownall, Francis Bernard, and Thomas Boone 


Council, 1720-1763,” William and Mary Quarterly, s. 3, XVIII (July 1961), 
373-92. 

*Developments in New York can be followed in Carl L. Becker, The History 
of Political Parties in the Province of New York, 1760-1776 (Madison, 1909); 
Milton M. Klein, “Democracy and Politics in Colonial New York,” New York 
History, XL (July 1959), 221-46; Lawrence H. Leder, Robert Livingston, 1654- 
1728, and the Politics of Colonial New York (Chapel Hill, 1961); Beverly Mc- 
Anear, Politics in Provincial New York, 1689-1761 ( unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
Stanford University, 1935); Irving Mark, Agrarian Conflicts in Colonial New York, 
1711-1775 (New York, 1940); William Smith, The History of the Late Province 
of New York (2 vols., New York, 1829); and Charles W. Spencer, Phases of 
Royal Government in New York, 1691-1719 (Columbus, 1905). 

10Useful analyses of North Carolina are Raper, N orth Carolina, and Desmond 
Clarke, Arthur Dobbs Esquire, 1689-1765 (Chapel Hill, 1957). 
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during the Seven Years’ War." Similarly, the Virginia Burgesses 
vigorously sought to establish its control in the second decade 
of the century under Alexander Spotswood, but not until the ad- 
ministrations of Sir William Gooch and Robert Dinwiddie, when 
first the expansion of the colony and then the Seven Years’ War 
required more regular sessions, did the Burgesses finally gain 
the upper hand under the effective leadership of Speaker John 
Robinson.” 

Among the lower houses in the older colonies, only the Mary- 
land House of Delegates and the New Hampshire House of As- 
sembly failed to reach the final level of development in the period 
before 1763. The Maryland body made important advances early 
in the eighteenth century while under the control of the Crown 
and aggressively sought to extend its authority in the 1720's under 
the leadership of the older Daniel Dulany and again in the late 
1730's and early 1740’s under Dr. Charles Carroll. But the pro- 
prietors were usually able to thwart these attempts, and the Dele- 
gates failed to pull ahead of the executive despite a concerted 
effort during the last intercolonial war under the administration 
of Horatio Sharpe.’* In New Hampshire, the House had exercised 
considerable power through the early decades of the eighteenth 
century, but Governor Benning Wentworth effectively challenged 
its authority after 1740 and prevented it from attaining the exten- 

11New Jersey developments can be traced in Donald L. Kemmerer’s excellent 
study, Path to Freedom: The Struggle for Self-Government in Colonial New 
Jersey, 1703-1776 (Princeton, 1940). 

12Among the more useful secondary works on Virginia are Flippin, Royal 
Government; Bernard Bailyn, “Politics and Social Structure in Virginia,” in James 
M. Smith (ed.), Seventeenth-Century America: Essays on Colonial History 
(Chapel Hill, 1959), 90-115; Lucille Blanche Griffith, The Virginia House of 
Burgesses, 1750-1774 (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Brown University, 1957); Ray 
Orvin Hummel, Jr., The Virginia House of Burgesses, 1689-1750 (unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Nebraska, 1934); David J. Mays, Edmund Pendleton, 
1721-1803 (2 vols., Cambridge, 1952); Charles S. Sydnor, Gentlemen Free- 
holders: Political Practices in Washington’s Virginia (Chapel Hill, 1952); Thomas 
J. Wertenbaker, Give Me Liberty: The Struggle for Self-Government in Virginia 
(Philadelphia, 1958); and David Alan Williams, Political Alignments in Colonial 
Virginia, 1698-1750 (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Northwestern University, 1959). 

180n Maryland see two excellent studies, Charles A. Barker, The Background 


of the Revolution in Maryland (New Haven, 1940), and Aubrey Land, The 
Dulanys of Maryland (Baltimore, 1955). 
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sive power exercised by its counterparts in other colonies.” It 
should be emphasized, however, that neither the Maryland nor 
the New Hampshire lower house was in any sense impotent and 
along with their more youthful equivalent in Georgia gained 
dominance during the decade of debate with Britain after 1763. 
Of the lower houses in the continental colonies with pre-1763 
political experience, only the Nova Scotia Assembly had not 
reached the final phase of political dominance by 1776."* 

The similarities in the process and pattern of legislative de- 
velopment from colony to colony were not entirely accidental. 
The lower houses faced like problems and drew upon common 
traditions and imperial precedents for solutions. They all oper- 
ated in the same broad imperial context and were affected by 
common historical forces. Moreover, family, cultural, and com- 
mercial ties often extended across colony lines, and newspapers 
and other printed materials, as well as individuals, often found 
their way from one colony to another. The result was at least a 
general awareness of issues and practices in neighboring colonies, 
and occasionally there was even a conscious borrowing of pre- 
cedents and traditions. Younger bodies such as the Georgia Com- 
mons and Nova Scotia Assembly were particularly indebted to 
their more mature counterparts in South Carolina and Massa- 
chusetts Bay.’® On the executive side, the similarity in attitudes, 
assumptions, and policies among the governors can be traced in 
large measure to the fact that they were all subordinate to the 
same central authority in London, which pursued a common 
policy in all the colonies. 

Before the Seven Years’ War the quest was characterized by a 
considerable degree of spontaneity, by a lack of awareness that 
activities of the moment were part of any broad struggle for 
power. Rather than consciously working out the details of some 
master plan designed to bring them liberty or self-government, 

14New Hampshire developments can be followed in Fry, New Hampshire, and 
Jeremy Belknap, History of New Hampshire (3 vols., Boston, 1791-1792). 

15On Georgia see W. W. Abbot, The Royal Governors of Georgia, 1754-1775 
(Chapel Hill, 1959), and Albert B. Saye, New Viewpoints in Georgia History 
(Atlanta, 1943). John Bartlett Brebner, The Neutral Yankees of Nova Scotia 


(New York, 1937), is the best study of developments in that colony. 
16QOn this point see Abbot, Royal Governors, and Brebner, Neutral Yankees. 
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the lower houses moved along from issue to issue and from situa- 
tion to situation, primarily concerning themselves with the prob- 
lems at hand and displaying a remarkable capacity for spontane- 
ous action, for seizing any and every opportunity to enlarge their 
own influence at the executive’s expense and for holding tena- 
ciously to powers they had already secured. Conscious of the 
issues involved in each specific conflict, they were for the most 
part unaware of and uninterested in the long-range implications of 
their actions. Virginia Governor Francis Fauquier correctly judged 
the matter in 1760. “Whoever charges them with acting upon a 
premeditated concerted plan, don’t know them,” he wrote of the 
Virginia burgesses, “for they mean honestly, but are Expedient 
Mongers in the highest Degree.””’ Still, in retrospect it is obvious 
that throughout the eighteenth century the lower houses were 
engaged in a continuous movement to enlarge their sphere of 
influence. To ignore that continuity would be to miss the mean- 
ing of eighteenth-century colonial political development. 

One is impressed with the rather prosaic manner in which the 
lower houses went about the task of extending their authority, 
with the infrequency of dramatic conflict. They gained much of 
their power in the course of routine business, quietly and simply 
extending and consolidating their authority by passing laws and 
establishing practices, the implications of which escaped both 
colonial executives and imperial authorities and were not always 
fully recognized even by the lower houses themselves. In this 
way they gradually extended their financial authority to include 
the powers to audit accounts of all public officers, to share in dis- 
bursing public funds, and eventually even to appoint officials 
concerned in collecting and handling local revenues. Precedents 
thus established soon hardened into fixed principles, “undoubted 
rights” or “inherent powers,” changing the very fabric of their 
respective constitutions. The notable absence of conflict is per- 
haps best illustrated by the none too surprising fact that the lower 
houses made some of their greatest gains under those governors 
with whom they enjoyed the most harmony, in particular Keith 


17Fauquier to Board of Trade, June 2, 1760, in Colonial Office Papers ( Public 
Record Office, London ), Series 5/1330, folios 37-39. 
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in Pennsylvania, Shirley in Massachusetts, Hunter in New York, 
and the elder and younger Bull in South Carolina. In Virginia 
the House of Burgesses made rapid strides during the 1730's and 
1740's under the benevolent government of Gooch, who dis- 
covered early in his administration that the secret of political 
success for a Virginia governor was to reach an accord with the 
plantation gentry. 

One should not conclude that the colonies had no exciting leg- 
islative-executive conflicts, however. Attempts through the middle 
decades of the eighteenth century by Clinton to weaken the 
financial powers of the New York House, Massachusetts Govern- 
ors Samuel Shute and William Burnet to gain a permanent civil 
list, Benning Wentworth to extend unilaterally the privilege of 
representation to new districts in New Hampshire, Johnston 
to break the extensive power of the Albemarle Counties in 
the North Carolina lower house, Dinwiddie to establish a fee 
for issuing land patents without the consent of the Virginia Bur- 
gesses, and Boone to reform South Carolina’s election laws each 
provided a storm of controversy that brought local politics to a 
fever pitch."* But such conflicts were the exception and usually 
arose not out of the lower houses’ seeking more authority but 
from the executives’ attempts to restrict powers already won. 
Impatient of restraint and jealous of their rights and privileges, 
the lower houses responded forcefully and sometimes violently 
when executive action threatened to deprive them of those rights. 
Only a few governors, men of the caliber of Henry Ellis in 
Georgia and to a lesser extent William Henry Lyttelton in South 
Carolina and Bernard in New Jersey, had the skill to challenge 
established rights successfully without raising the wrath of the 
lower houses. Clumsier tacticians—Pennsylvania’s William Denny, 
New York’s Clinton, Virginia’s Dinwiddie, North Carolina’s 

18The details of these disputes can be traced in Smith, History of New York, 
II, 68-151; Hutchinson, History of Massachusettts Bay, 163-280; Labaree, Royal 
Government, 180-85; Lawrence F. London, “The Representation Controversy in 
Colonial North Carolina,” North Carolina Historical Review, XI (October 1934), 
255-70; Jack P. Greene (ed.), “The Case of the Pistole Fee,” Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography, LXVI (October 1958), 399-422, and “The Gadsden 


Election Controversy and the Revolutionary Movement in South Carolina,” Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, XLVI (December 1959), 469-92. 
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Dobbs, South Carolina’s Boone, Georgia’s John Reynolds—failed 
when pursuing similar goals. 

Fundamentally, the quest for power in both the royal and the 
proprietary colonies was a struggle for political identity, the 
manifestation of the political ambitions of the leaders of emerg- 
ing societies within each colony. There is a marked correlation 
between the appearance of economic and social elites produced 
by the growth in colonial wealth and population on the one hand 
and the lower houses’ demand for increased authority, dignity, 
and prestige on the other. In the eighteenth century a group of 
planters, merchants, and professional men had attained or were 
rapidly acquiring within the colonies wealth and social position. 
The lower houses’ aggressive drive for power reflects the deter- 
mination of this new elite to attain through the representative 
assemblies political influence as well. In another but related sense, 
the lower houses’ efforts represented a movement for autonomy 
in local affairs, although it is doubtful that many of the members 
recognized them as such. The lower houses wished to strengthen 
their authority within the colonies and to reduce to a minimum 
the amount of supervision, with the uncertainties it involved, that 
royal or proprietary authorities could exercise. Continuously 
nourished by the growing desire of American legislators to be 
masters of their own political fortunes and by the development 
of a vigorous tradition of legislative superiority in imitation of 
the imperial House of Commons, this basic principle of local con- 
trol over local affairs in some cases got part of its impetus from 
an unsatisfactory experience early in the lower houses’ develop- 
ment with a despotic, inefficient, or corrupt governor such as 
Thomas, Lord Culpeper, or Francis, Lord Howard of Effingham, 
in Virginia, Lionel Copley in Maryland, Sir Edmund Andros in 
Massachusetts, Seth Sothell in North Carolina, or the infamous 
Cornbury in New York and New Jersey. Clearly, the task of de- 
fending men’s rights and property against the fraud and violence 
of tyrannical executives fell most appropriately to the representa- 
tives of those whose rights and property demanded protection. 

But the quest for power involved more than the extension of 
the authority of the lower houses within the colonies at the ex- 
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pense of the colonial executives. After their initial stage of evolu- 
tion, the lower houses learned that their real antagonists were not 
the governors but the proprietors or Crown officials in London. 
Few governors proved to be a match for the representatives. A 
governor was almost helpless to prevent a lower house from 
exercising powers secured under his predecessors, and even the 
most discerning governor could fall into the trap of assenting to 
an apparently innocent law that would later prove damaging to 
the royal or proprietary prerogative. Some governors, for the sake 
#f preserving amicable relations with the representatives or be- 
cause they thought certain legislation to be in the best interest 
f a colony, actually conspired with legislative leaders to present 
the actions of the lower houses in a favorable light in London. 
Thus, Jonathan Belcher worked with Massachusetts leaders to 
parry the Crown's demand for a permanent revenue in the 1730's, 
and Fauquier joined with Speaker John Robinson in Virginia to 
prevent the separation of the offices of speaker and treasurer 
during the closing years of the Seven Years’ War. 

Nor could imperial authorities depend upon the colonial coun- 
cils to furnish an effective check upon the representatives’ ad- 
vancing influence. Most councilors were drawn from the rising 
social and economic elites in the colonies. The duality of their 
role is obvious. Bound by oath to uphold the interests of the 
Crown or the proprietors, they were also driven by ambition and 
a variety of local pressures to maintain the status and power of 
the councils as well as to protect and advance their own indi- 
vidual interests and those of their group within the colonies. 
These two objectives were not always in harmony, and the coun- 
cils frequently sided with the lower houses cates than with the 
governors. With a weakened governor and an unreliable council, 
the task of restraining the representative assemblies ultimately 
devolved upon the home government. Probably as much of the 
struggle for power was play ed out in Whitehall as in Williams- 
burg, Charleston, New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 

Behind the struggle between colonial lower houses and the 
imperial authorities were two divergent, though on the colonial 
side not wholly articulated, concepts of the constitutions of the 
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colonies and in particular of the status of the lower houses. To 
the very end of the colonial period, imperial authorities persisted 
in the views that colonial constitutions were static and that the 
lower houses were subordinate governmental agencies with only 
temporary and limited lawmaking powers—in the words of one 
imperial official, merely “so many Corporations at a distance, 
invested with an Ability to make Temporary By Laws for them- 
selves, agreeable to their respective Situations and Climates.”’ 
In working out a political system for the colonies in the later 
seventeenth century, imperial officials had institutionalized these 
views in the royal commissions and instructions. Despite the fact 
that the lower houses were yearly making important changes 
in their respective constitutions, the Crown never altered either 
the commissions or instructions to conform with the realities of 
the colonial political situation and continued to maintain through- 
out the eighteenth century that they were the most vital part of 
the constitutional structure of the royal colonies. The Pennsyl- 
vania and to a lesser extent the Mary land proprietors were less 
rigid, although they also insisted upon their theoretical constitu- 
tional and political supremacy over the lower houses. 

Colonial lower houses had little respect for and even less 
patience with such a doctrinaire position, and whether or not 
royal and proprietary instructions were absolutely binding upon 
the colonies was the leading constitutional issue in the period 
before 1763. As the political instruments of what was probably 
the most pragmatic society in the eighteenth-century Western 
World, colonial legislators would not likely be restrained by 
dogma divorced from reality. They had no fear of innovations 
and welcomed the “hance to experiment with new forms and 
ideas. All they asked was that a thing work. When the lower 
houses found that instructions from imperial authorities did not 
work in the best interests of the colonies, that they were, in fact, 
antithetic to the very measures they as legislatures were trying to 
effect, they openly refused to submit to them. Instructions, they 
argued, applied only to officials appointed by the Crown. 

19Sir William Keith, A Short Discourse on the Present State of the Colonies 


in America with Respect to the Interest of Great Britain (1729) in Colonial 
Office Papers, Series 5/4, folios 170-71. 
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Instructions from his majesty, to his governor, or the coun- 
cil, are binding to them, and esteemed as laws or rules; 
because, if either should disregard them, they might immedi- 
ately be displaced, 


declared a South Carolina writer in 1756 while denying the 
validity of an instruction that stipulated colonial councils should 
have equal rights with the lower houses in framing money bills. 
“But, if instructions should be laws and rules to the people of this 
province, then there would be no need of assemblies, and all our 
laws and taxes might be made and levied by an instruction.”” 
Clearly, then, instructions might bind governors, but never the 
elected branch of the legislature. 

Even though the lower houses, filled with intensely practical 
politicians, were concerned largely with practical political con- 
siderations, they found it necessary to develop a body of theory 
with which to oppose unpopular instructions from Britain and 
to support their claims to greater political power. In those few 
colonies that had charters, the lower houses relied upon the 
guarantees in them as their first line of defense, taking the posi- 
tion that the stipulations of the charters were inviolate, despite 
the fact that some had been invalidated by English courts, and 
could not be altered by executive order. A more basic premise 
which was equally applicable to all colonies was that the con- 
stituents of the lower houses, as inhabitants of British colonies, 
were entitled to all the traditional rights of Englishmen. On this 
foundation the colonial legislatures built their ideological struc- 
ture. In the early charters the Crown had guaranteed the 
colonists “all privileges, franchises and liberties of this our king- 
dom of England . . . any Statute, act, ordinance, or provision 
to the contrary thereof, notwithstanding.”** Such guarantees, 
colonials assumed, merely constituted recognition that their privi- 
leges as Englishmen were inherent and unalterable and that it 
mattered not whether they stayed on the home islands or mi- 
grated to the colonies. “His Majesty's Subjects coming over to 

2@Charleston South Carolina Gazette, May 13, 1756. 

21For instance, see the provision in the Maryland charter conveniently published 


in Merrill Jensen (ed.), English Historical Documents: American Colonial Docu- 
ments to 1776 (New York, 1955), 88. 
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America,” the South Carolina Commons argued in 1739 while as- 
serting its exclusive right to formulate tax laws, “have no more 
forfeited this their most valuable Inheritance than they have 
withdrawn their Allegiance.” No “Royal Order,” the Commons 
declared, could “qualify or any wise alter a fundamental Right 
from the Shape in which it was handed down to us from our 
Ancestors.””? 

One of the most important of these rights was the privilege of 
representation, on which, of course, depended the very existence 
of the lower houses. Imperial authorities always maintained that 
the lower houses existed only through the consent of the Crown,” 
but the houses insisted that an elected assembly was a funda- 
mental right of a colony arising out of an Englishman’s privilege 
to be represented and that they did not owe their existence 
merely to the King’s pleasure. 


Our representatives, agreeably to the general sense of their 
constituents, [wrote New York assemblyman William Smith 
in the 1750's] are tenacious in their opinion, that the inhabi- 
tants of this colony are entitled to all the privileges of 
Englishmen; that they have a right to participate in the 
legislative power, and that the session of assemblies ‘here, is 
wisely substituted instead of a representation in parliament, 
which, all things considered, would, at this remote distance, 
be extremely inconvenient and dangerous.** 


The logical corollary to this argument was that the lower houses 
were equivalents of the House of Commons and must perforce 
in their limited spheres be entitled to all the privileges possessed 


22James H. Easterby and Ruth S. Green (eds.), The Colonial Records of South 
Carolina: The Journals of the Commons House of Assembly (8 vols., Columbia, 
1951-1961), 1736-1739, 720 (June 5, 1739). 

23This view was implicit in most thinking and writing about the colonies by 
imperial authorities. For the attitude of John Carteret, Lord Granville, an impor- 
tant figure in colonial affairs through the middle decades of the eighteenth century, 
see Benjamin Franklin to Isaac Norris, March 19, 1759, as quoted by William S. 
Mason, “Franklin and Galloway: Some Unpublished Letters,” American Anti- 
quarian Society, Proceedings, n. s., XXXTV (1925), 245-46. Other examples are 
Jack P. Greene (ed.), “Martin Bladen’s Blueprint for a Colonial Union,” William 
and Mary Quarterly, s. 3, XVII (October 1960), 516-30, by a prominent member 
of the Board of Trade, and Archibald Kennedy, An Essay on the Government of 
the Colonies (New York, 1752), 17-18, by an official in the colonies. 

24Smith, History of New York, I, 307. 
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by that body in Great Britain. Hence, in cases where an invoca- 
tion of fundamental rights was not appropriate, the lower houses 
frequently defended their actions on the grounds that they were 
agreeable to the practice of the House of Commons. Thus in 
1755 the North Carolina Lower House denied the right of the 
Council to amend tax bills on the punt that it was “contrary 
to Custom and Usage of Parliament.”*’ Unintentionally, Crown 
officials encouraged ihe lower houses to make this analogy by 
forbidding them in the instructions to exercise “any power or 
privilege whatsoever which is not allowed by us ‘to the House of 
Commons... in Great Britain.” 

Because neither fundamental rights nor imperial precedents 
could be used to defend practices that were contrary to customs 
of the mother country or to the British Constitution, the lower 
houses found it necessary to develop still another argument: 
that local precedents, hé abits, traditions, and statutes were im- 
portant parts of their particular constitutions and could not be 
abridged by a royal or proprietary order. The assumptions were 
that the legislatures could alter colonial constitutions by their 
own actions without the active consent of imperial officials and 
that once the alterations were confirmed by usage they could 
not be countermanded by the British government. They did not 
deny the power of the governor to veto or of the Privy Council 
to disallow their laws but argued that imperial acquiescence 
over a long period of time was tantamount to consent and that 
precedents thus established could not be undone without their 
approval. The implication was that the American colonists saw 
their constitutions as living, growing, and constantly changing 
organisms, a theory which was directly opposite to the imperial 
view. To be sure, precedent had always been an important ele- 
ment in shaping the British constitution, but Crown officials were 
unwilling to concede that it was equally so in determining the 
fundamental law of the colonies. They willingly granted that 
colonial statutes, once formally approv ed by the Privy Council, 

25Journals of the Lower House, January 4-6, 1755, William L. Saunders (ed.), 
The Colonial Records of North Carolina (10 vols., Raleigh, 1886-1890), V, 287. 


26].eonard W. Labaree (ed.), Royal Instructions to British Colonial Governors, 
1670-1776 (2 vols., New York, 1935), I, 112-13. 
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automatically became part of the constitutions of the colonies, 
but they officially took the position that both royal instructions 
and commissions, as well as constitutional traditions of the mother 
country, took precedence over local practice or unconfirmed 
statutes.*’ This conflict of views persisted throughout the period 
after 1689, becoming more and more of an issue in the decades 
immediately preceding the American Revolution. 

If imperial authorities would not grant the validity of the 
theoretical arguments of the lower houses, neither after 1689 
did they make any systematic or concerted effort to force a rigid 
compliance with official policies. Repressive measures, at least 
before 1763, rarely went beyond the occasional Hesllowenes of 
an offending statute or the official reprimand of a rambunctious 
lower house. General lack of interest in the routine business 
of colonial affairs and failure to recognize the potential serious- 
ness of the situation m: 1y in part account for this leniency, but 
it is also true that official policy under both Walpole and the 
Pelhams called for a light rein on the colonies on the assumption 
that contented colonies created fewer problems for the admin- 
istration. “One would not Strain any point,” Charles Delafaye, 
secretary to the lords justices, ¢ cautioned South Carolina’s Gov- 
ernor Francis Nicholson in 1722, “where it can be of no Service 
to our King or Country.” “In the Plantations,” he added, “the 
Government should nc as } Easy and Mild as possible to invite 
people to Settle under it. * Three times between 1734 and 1749 
the ministry failed to oe enthusiastic support to measures intro- 
duced into Parliament to insure the supremacy of instructions 
over colonial laws.*® Though the Calverts were somewhat more 
insistent upon presery ing their proprie tary pre rogatives, in gen- 
eral the proprietors were equally lax as long as there was no 
encroachment upon their land rights or proprietary dues. 


27For a classic statement of the imperial argument by a modern scholar see 
Lawrence H. Gipson, The British Empire Before the American Revolution (10 
vols., Caldwell, Idaho, and New York, 1936-1961), III (rev.), 275-81. 

28Delafaye to Nicholson, January 22, 1722, in Papers Concerning the Governor- 
ship of South Carolina (Houghton Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts), bMs Am 1455, Item 9. 

29For a discussion of these measures see Bernhard Knollenberg, Origin of the 
American Revolution, 1759-1766 (New York, 1960), 49. 
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Imperial organs of administration were in fact inadequate to 
deal effectively with all the problems of the empire. Since no 
special governmental bodies were created in England to deal 
exclusively with colonial affairs, they were handled through the 
regular machinery of government—a maze of boards and officials 
whose main interests and responsibilities were not the supervision 
of overseas colonies. The only body sufficiently informed and 
interested to deal competently with colonial matters was the 
Board of Trade, and it had little authority, except for the brief 
period from 1748 to 1761 under the presidency of George Dunk, 
Earl of Halifax. The most useful device for restraining the lower 
houses was the Privy Council's right to review colonial laws, but 
even that was only partly effective, because the mass of colonial 
statutes annually coming before the Board of Trade made a 
thorough scrutiny impossible. Under such arrangements no 
vigorous colonial policy was likely. The combination of imperial 
lethargy and colonial aggression virtually guaranteed the suc- 
cess of the lower houses’ quest for power. An indication of a 
growing awareness in imperial circles of the seriousness of the 
situation was Halifax’s spirited, if piecemeal, effort to restrain 
the growth of the lower houses in the early 1750’s. Symptomatic 
of these efforts was the attempt to make Georgia and Nova 
Scotia model royal colonies at the institution of royal govern- 
ment by writing into the instructions to their governors provisions 
designed to insure the continued supremacy of the executive and 
to prevent the lower houses from going the way of their counter- 
parts in the older colonies. However, the outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War forced Halifax to suspend his activities and prevented 
any further reformation until the cessation of hostilities. 

Indeed, the war saw a drastic acceleration in the lower houses’ 
bid for authority, and its conclusion found them in possession of 
many of the powers held less than a century before by the 
executive. In the realm of finance they had imposed their author- 
ity over every phase of raising and distributing public revenue. 
They had acquired a large measure of independence by winning 
control over their compositions and proceedings and obtaining 
guarantees of basic English Parliamentary privileges. Finally, 
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they had pushed their power even beyond that of the English 
House of Commons by gaining extensive authority in handling 
executive affairs, including the right to appoint executive officers 
and to share in formulating executive policy. These specific gains 
were symptoms of developments of much greater significance. 
To begin with, they were symbolic of a fundamental shift of the 
constitutional center of power in the colonies from the executive 
to the elected branch of the legislature. With the exception of 
the Georgia and Nova Scotia bodies, both of which had less than 
a decade of political experience behind them, the houses had by 
1763 succeeded in attaining a new status, raising themselves 
from dependent lawmaking bodies to the center of political 
authority in their respective colonies. 

But the lower houses had done more than simply acquire a 
new status in colonial politics. They had in a sense altered the 
structure of the constitution of the British Empire itself by assert- 
ing colonial authority against imperial authority and extending 
the constitutions of the colonies far beyond the limitations of the 
charters, instructions, or fixed notions of imperial authorities. 
The time was ripe for a re-examination and redefinition of the 
constitutional position of the lower houses. With the rapid eco- 
nomic and territorial expansion of the colonies in the years before 
1763 had come a corresponding rise in the responsibilities and 
prestige of the lower houses and a growing awareness among 
colonial representatives of their own importance, which had 
served to strengthen their long-standing, if still imperfectly de- 
fined, impression that colonial lower houses were the American 
counterparts of the British House of Commons. Under the proper 
stimuli, they would carry this impression to its logical conclusion: 
that the lower houses enjoyed an equal status under the Crown 
with Parliament. Here, then, well beyond the embryonic stage, 
was the theory of colonial equality with the mother country, one 
of the basic constitutional principles of the American Revolution, 
waiting to be nourished by the series of crises that beset imperial- 
colonial relations between 1763 and 1776. 

The psychological implications of this new political order were 
profound. By the 1750's the phenomenal success of the lower 
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houses had generated a soaring self-confidence, a willingness to 
take on all cbmers. Called upon to operate on a larger stage 
during the Sdven Years’ War, they emerged from that conflict 
with an increased awareness of their own importance and 
growing consciousness of the implications of their activities. 
Symptomatic of these developments was the spate of bitter con- 
troversies that characterized colonial politics during and im- 
mediately after the war. The Gadsden election controversy in 
South Carolina, the dispute over judicial tenure in New York, 
and the contests over the pistole fee and the two-penny act in 
Virginia gave abundant evidence of both the lower houses’ stub- 
born determination to preserve their authority and the failure 
of Crown officials in London and the colonies to gauge accurately 
their temper or to accept the fact that they had made important 
changes in the constitutions of the colonies. 

With the shift of power to the lower houses also came the de- 
velopment in each colony of an extraordinarily able group of 
politicians. The lower houses provided excellent training for the 
leaders of the rapidly maturing colonial societies, and the recur- 
ring controversies prepared them for the problems they would 
be called upon to meet in the dramatic conflicts after 1763. In 
the decades before Independence there appeared in the colonial 
statehouses John and Samuel Adams and James Otis in Massa- 
chusetts Bay; William Livingston in New York; Benjamin Frank- 
lin and John Dickinson in Pennsylvania; Daniel Dulany the 
younger in Maryland; Richard Bland, Richard Henry Lee, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Patrick Henry in Virginia; and Christopher 
Gadsden and John Rutledge in South Carolina. Along with 
dozens of others, these men were thoroughly schooled in the 
political arts and primed to meet any challenge to the power 
and prestige of the lower houses. 

Britain’s “new colonial policy” after 1763 provided just such 
a challenge. It precipitated a constitutional crisis in the empire, 
creating new tensions and setting in motion forces different from 


those that had shaped earlier developments. The new policy was 
based upon concepts both unfamiliar and unwelcome to the 
colonists such as centralization, uniformity, and orderly develop- 
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ment. Yet it was, for the most part, an effort to realize old aspira- 
tions. From Edward Randolph in the last decades of the seven- 
teenth century to the Earl of Halifax in the 1750's colonial 
officials had envisioned a highly centralized empire with a uni- 
form political system in each of the colonies and with the im- 
perial government closely supervising the subordinate govern- 
ments.*° But, because they had never made any sustained or 
systematic attempt to achieve these goals, there had developed 
during the first half of the eighteenth century a working arrange- 
ment permitting the lower houses considerable latitude in shaping 
colonial constitutions without requiring crown and proprietary 
officials to give up any of their ideals. That there had been a 
growing divergence between imperial theory and colonial prac- 
tice mattered little so long as each refrained from challenging 
the other. But the new policy threatened to upset this arrange- 
ment by implementing the old ideals long after the conditions 
that produced them had ceased to exist. Aimed at bringing the 
colonies more closely under imperial control, this policy in- 
evitably sought to curtail the influence of the lower houses, 
directly challenging many of the powers they had acquired over 
the previous century. To protect gains they had already made 
and to make good their pretensions to greater political signifi- 
cance, the lower houses thereafter no longer had merely to deal 
with weak governors or casual imperial administrators; they now 
faced an aggressive group of officials bent upon using every 
means at their disposal, including the legislative authority of 
Parliament, to gain their ends. 

Beginning in 1763 one imperial action after another seemed 
to threaten the position of the lower houses. Between 1764 and 
1766 Parliament’s attempt to tax the colonists for revenue direct- 
ly challenged the colonial legislatures’ exclusive power to tax, the 
cornerstone of their authority in America. A variety of other 

80On this point see Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American 
History (4 vols., New Haven, 1934-1938), IV, 368-425; Michael Garibaldi Hall, 
Edward Randolph and the American Colonies, 1676-1703 (Chapel Hill, 1960); 
Arthur H. Basve. Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, 1748-1782 


New Haven, 1925); and Dora Mae Clark, The Rise of the British Treasury 
Colonial Administration in the Eighteenth Century (New Haven, 1960). 
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measures, some aimed at particular colonial legislatures and 
others at general legislative powers and practices, posed serious 
threats to powers that the lower houses had either long enjoyed 
or were trying to attain. To meet these challenges, the lower 
houses had to spell out the implications of the changes they had 
been making, consciously or not, in the structures of their re- 
spective governments. That is, for the first time they had to make 
clear in their own minds and then to verbalize what they 
conceived their respective constitutions in fact were or should be. 
In the process, the spokesmen of the lower houses laid bare the 
wide gulf between imperial theory and colonial practice. During 
the Stamp Act crisis in 1764-1766 the lower houses claimed the 
same authority over taxation in the colonies as Parliament had 
over that matter in England, and a few of them even asserted 
an equal right in matters of internal policy."’ Although justified 
by the realities of the colonial situation, such a definition of the 
lower houses’ constitutional position within the empire was at 
marked variance with imperial ideals and only served to increase 
the determination of the home government to take a stricter tone. 


This determination was manifested after the repeal of the Stamp 
Act by Parliament's claim in the Declaratory Act of 1766 to “full 
power and authority” over the colonies “in all cases whatso- 


ever. "32 


The pattern over the next decade was on the part of the home 
government one of increasing resolution to take a firmer tone 
with the colonies and on the part of American lawmakers a 
heightened consciousness of the implications of the constitutional 
issue and a continuously rising level of expectation. In addition 


8%See the sweeping claim of the Virginia House of Burgesses to the “Inesti- 
mable Right of being governed by such Laws respecting their internal Polity and 
Taxation as are devised from their own Consent” in objecting to Grenville’s pro- 
posed stamp duties. Henry R. McIlwaine and John P. Kennedy (eds.), Journals 
of the House of Burgesses in Virginia (13 vols., Richmond, 1905-1913), 1761- 
1765, 302-304 (December 18, 1764). The protests of all the lower houses against 
the Stamp Act are conveniently collected in Edmund S. Morgan (ed.), Prologue 
to Revolution: Sources and Documents on the Stamp Act Crisis, 1764-1766 
(Chapel Hill, 1959), 8-17, 46-69. 

82Danby Pickering (ed.), The Statutes at Large from Magna Carta to the End 
of the Eleventh Parliament of Great Britain, Anno 1761, Continued to 1806 (46 
vols., Cambridge, 1762-1807), XXVII, 19-20. 
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to their insistence upon the right of Parliament to raise revenue 
in the colonies, imperial officials also applied, in a way that was 
increasingly irksome to American legislators, traditional checks 
like restrictive instructions, legislative review, and the suspending 
clause requiring prior approval of the Crown before laws of an 
“extraordinary nature” could go into effect. Finally Parliament 
threatened the very existence of the lower houses by a measure 
suspending the New York Assembly for refusing to comply with 
the Quartering Act in 1767 and by another altering the substance 
of the Massachusetts constitution in the Massachusetts Govern- 
ment Act in 1774. In the process of articulating and defending 
their constitutional position, the lower houses developed aspira- 
tions much greater than any they had had in the years before 
1763. American representatives became convinced in the decade 
after 1766 not only that they knew best what to do for their con- 
stituents and the colonies and that anything interfering with their 
freedom to adopt whatever course seemed necessary was an in- 
tolerable and unconstitutional restraint but also that the only se- 
curity for their political fortunes was in the abandonment of their 
attempts to restrict and define Parliamentary authority in Ameri- 
ca and instead to deny Parliament'’s jurisdiction over them entire- 
ly by asserting their equality with Parliament under the Crown. 
Suggested by Richard Bland as early as 1766, such a position 
was openly advocated by James Wilson and Thomas Jefferson 
in 1774 and was officially adopted by the First Continental Con- 
gress when it claimed for Americans in its declarations and re- 
solves “a free and exclusive power of legislation in their several 
provincial legislatures, where their right of representation can 
alone be preserved, in all cases of taxation and internal polity.”* 

Parliament could not accept this claim without giving up the 
principles it had asserted in the Declaratory Act and, in effect, 
abandoning the traditional British theory of empire and accept- 
ing the colonial constitutional position instead. The First Con- 
tinental Congress professed that a return to the status quo of 
1763 would satisfy the colonies, but Parliament in 1774-1776 was 
unwilling even to go that far, much less to promise them exemp- 


*SWorthington C. Ford and others (eds.), Journals of the Continental Congress 
(34 vols., Washington, 1904-1937), I, 68-69 (October 14, 1774). 
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tion from Parliamentary taxation. Besides, American legislators 
now aspired to much more and would not have been content 
with a return to the old inarticulated and undefined pattern of 
accommodation between imperial theory and colonial practice 
that had existed through most of the period between 1689 and 
1763. Rigid guarantees of colonial rights and precise definitions 
of the constitutional relationship between the Mother Country 
and the colonies and between Parliament and the lower houses 
on American terms, that is, imperial recognition of the autonomy 
of the lower houses in local affairs, would have been required 
to satisfy them. 

Between 1689 and 1763 the lower houses’ contests with royal 
governors and imperial officials had brought them political 
maturity, a considerable measure of control over local affairs, 
capable leaders, and a rationale to support their pretensions to 
political power within the colonies and in the Empire. The British 
challenge after 1763 threatened to render their accomplishments 
meaningless and drove them to demand equal rights with Parlia- 
ment and autonomy in local affairs and eventually to declare 
their independence. At issue was the whole politic al structure 
forged by the lower houses over the previous century. In this 
context the American Revolution becomes in essence a war for 
political survival, a conflict involving not only individual rights 


as traditionally emphasized by historians of the event but 


assembly rights as well. 





Carpetbagger Constitutional 
Reform in the South Atlantic 
States, 1867-1868 


By JACK B. SCROGGS 


ie RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD BROUGHT TO THE SOUTH FUNDA- 


mental changes in state politics and in political theory, climaxing 
a strong ante bellum movement in this direction. Among the many 
changes produced by the social-political revolution of the postwar 
era were lasting constitutional reforms of a progressive and demo- 
cratic nature. Not least responsible for this development were the 
newly arrived Northerners—the carpetbaggers, who, along with 
the Southern scalaw: ags, have long borne the major blame ‘for all 
Reconstruction ills in the South. Accused by contemporaries of 
every conceivable crime, both political and civil, the term carpet- 
bagger even among recent writers has carried with it the taint of 
ineptness, fraud, and corruption. This has tended to obscure the 
basic contributions made by the Northern immigrants who en- 
gaged in politics and to distort the role of the new Republican 
organizations in the South. 

Only of local importance during the early stages of Reconstruc- 
tion, these Northern “adventurers” achieved a commanding posi- 
tion in state politics with the advent of Radical control of the 
Reconstruction program early in 1867. The triumph of the Radi- 
cals in Congress brought about in the South a corresponding 
emergence of state Radicals, both white and Negro, and the 
Republican party developed as a formidable force in the new 
Southern political orientation. The strength of these new political 
organizations was clearly demonstrated in the results of the con- 
stitutional convention elections of 1867 in the five South Atlantic 
states—Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. The delegates to these conventions were largely repre- 

sentatives of the Negroes and lower class whites, who, as it hap- 
pens, compose -d the two segments of society most eager to secure 
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constitutional reform. Although the carpetbaggers were never in 
a majority in these delegations, their ifluence on Southern poli- 
tics reached its high point in the framing of the new constitutions. 

The degree of carpetbagger leadership and influence in the 
constitutional conventions varied from state to state. In Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, convention debates and pro- 
ceedings were dominated by recently arrived Northerners.’ The 
same was true of the Florida convention, but internal party 
schism brought ultimate defeat to the Radical Republican ele- 
ment there.* Georgia alone of the South Atlantic states was rela- 
tively free from carpetbagger influence in the formation of her 
new constitution.’ 

An appraisal of the motives of the carpetbagger leaders in the 
state conventions is difficult except in terms of the final products 


1Of the nineteen standing committees appointed to draw up the constitution 
of North Carolina, ten were headed by carpetbaggers, while in Virginia half of 
the standing committees were filled by Northemers. Journal of the Constitutional 
Convention of the State of North-Carolina at Its Session, 1868 (Raleigh, 1868), 
43-44; Journal of the Constitutional Convention of the State of Virginia, Con- 
vened in the City of Richmond December 3, 1867 . . . ( Richmond, 1867), 28-29. 
See also Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of South Carolina, Held 
at Charleston, S. C., Beginning January 14th . . . 1868 (Charleston, 1868), 37; 
and Raleigh Daily Sentinel, January 22-23, 1868. 

7The regular Radical Republicans, under the leadership of Daniel Richards 
from Illinois, Liberty Billings from New Hampshire, William U. Saunders from 
Maryland and Jonathan C. Gibbs from Pennsylvania, reflected the opinion of 
the Republican National Committee, of which they were the agents in Florida. 
A more conservative group, led by Harrison Reed and Edward M. Randall, was 
closely tied with President Andrew Johnson. A third group, of less power end 
significance, was led by Thomas W. Osborn of ‘Massachusetts. Ultimately, the 
more conservative Reed faction, in co-operation with Conservative leaders and 
the military, ousted the more numerous Radical group and seized complete con- 
trol of the convention. L. D. Strickney to Elihu B. Washbume, May 21, 1868, 
and Daniel Richards to Washburne, February 2, 11, 12, 1868, in Elihu B. Wash- 
burne Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress); William Watson 
Davis, The Civil War and Reconstruction in Florida (New York, 1913), 470, 
509-16; John Wallace, Carpet Bag Rule in Florida: the Inside Workings of the 
Reconstruction of Civil Government in Florida After the Close of the Civil War 
(Jacksonville, 1888), 55, 64-68; — of the Secretary of War,” House Ex. 
Docs., 40 Cong., 3 Sess., Vol. III, 1 (Serial 1367), 77, 36-88. 

SClara Mildred Thompson, + NB Bm in Georgia, Economic, Social, 
Political, 1865-1872 (New York, 1915), 193; Isaac Wheeler Avery, The History 
of the State of Georgia from 1850 to 1881 . . . (New York, 1881), 377. Only 
two carpetbaggers received committee chairmanships in Georgia. Journal of the 
Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of the People of Georgia, Held 
in the City of Atlanta in the Months of December, 1867, and January, February 
and March, 1868 . . . (Augusta, 1868), 40-41. 
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of their deliberations. Political and economic self-interest doubt- 
less dictated the moves of many of the key Republican leaders, 
but in the drafting of new constitutions instances of attempts to 
limit the political freedom of any segment of the population were 
rare. Indeed, the primary aim of the carpetbagger group was the 
extension of political democracy, the assumption being that with 
complete political equality for all men Republican principles 
would prevail and the Southern Republican party would capture 
and retain control of the state governments. Demonstrating a 
lack of understanding of Southern society and politics, a great 
many of these leaders were struggling to impose constitutional 
changes on a reluctant South simply because they considered the 
changes long overdue. 

With control of three of the South Atlantic state conventions 
firmly lodged in the carpetbagger element, it was evident that 
fundamental changes would appear in the new constitutions of 
these states. Even in Florida and Georgia, where a certain amount 
of co-operation with native white Conservatives tended to allevi- 
ate the revolutionary nature of constitutional innovations, it was 
clear that a return to the status quo ante bellum would not suf- 
fice. Unlike the conventions of 1865 which had primarily aimed 
at making only required amendments to old constitutions, the 
conventions of 1867-1868 were to embark on a program of basic 
constitutional reform. 

Liberal constitutional provisions embodying the ideal of demo- 
cratic equalitarianism which had developed during the past half 
century formed the framework of the new instruments of govern- 
ment. Many of these provisions were copied from constitutions 
of Northern states, and the carpetbaggers, as one would expect, 
were generally foremost in their advocacy. The states with the 
most able carpetbagger leadership emerged with the most demo- 
cratic and progressive constitutions, and, as able Northern lead- 
ership decreased, the liberality of the documents tended to 
decrease proportionally. The Southern Republicans of course 
understood that democratizing of government would serve to 
strengthen the voting elements upon which they depended while 
at the same time weakening the former Democratic leaders who, 
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standing to gain nothing from constitutional change, were on 
record as favoring no further change, and were declaring the 
whole process of Reconstruction an unconstitutional abridgement 
of the South’s rights.* 

When the constitutional conventions met in late 1867 and early 
1868, they initially faced problems outside the realm of pure 
constitution-drafting. While the standing committees were pre- 
paring their reports, the convention sessions were taken up with 
the pressing matter of the people’s destitute condition. The re- 
sults of their deliberations were the passage of ordinances of 
relief, or stay laws, measures which the Radicals had freely 
promised in their campaign for control of the conventions.° These 
ordinances intended to alleviate financial suffering were to remain 


in force only until adequate provisions could be inserted in the 


new constitutions. 

The debate over a relief ordinance in the South Carolina con- 
vention disclosed a division in carpetbagger ranks in that state.” 
Carpetbaggers William J. Whipper and Niles G. Parker were the 
principal supporters of a temporary relief measure, basing their 
argument on the assumption that the legislation they favored 
would not only protect debtors but also those laborers who were 
dependent upon property owners for wages. In opposition, Negro 
carpetbaggers Richard H. Cain and Francis L. Cardozo main- 
tained that by refraining from passing a relief act the convention 
would force the large plantation owners to sell their holdings and 
thereby permit the poor people of the state to purchase small 
farms. Whipper’s answer to this was that “it would be perfect 

4See statement of Benjamin H. Hill in Americus, Ga., Tri-Weekly Republican, 
July 13, 1867; address of John Pool, of North Carolina, in Raleigh, N. C., Tri- 
Weekly Standard, April 9, 1868; Governor Charles J. Jenkins’ letter to the people 
of Georgia in Americus Tri-Weekly Republican, April 16, 1867; Raleigh Daily 
Sentinel, October 16, 1867. 

5See circular in Americus Tri-Weekly Republican, September 21, 1867; Raleigh 
Daily Standard, March 6, 1868. 

®South Carolina carpetbaggers were again split over the question of petitioning 
the national government for a million-dollar loan to purchase land for the freed- 
men. Despite carpetbagger C. P. Leslie’s accusation that his fellow Radicals were 
acting solely from political considerations, knowing full well that Congress would 
not consider such a proposal, most of the carpetbaggers supported the petition, 


which was adopted by a large majority. Proceedings of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of South Carolina, 1868, 195-97, 376-439. 
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folly to entertain the opinion that in the present miserable desti- 
tution of the South the poor people will become the owners of 
the vast tracts of land if thrown into the market.” He alleged 
that another consideration prompted the opponents of the ordi- 
nance when he joined native Negro R. C. De Large in asserting 
that a great part of the opposition was initiated by Northern and 
local investors who would be able to buy up the estates and be- 
come “large land monopolists.” The dispute was resolved when 
General E. R. S. Canby issued a general relief order for the Caro- 
linas, but the South Carolina convention carried relief further by 
declaring all contracts and liabilities for the purchase of slaves 
null and void.’ 

In North Carolina the question of relief initiated a vigorous 
debate over the constitutional status of the state itself, with the 
carpetbagger leaders displaying a considerable divergence of opin- 
ion. Albion W. Tourgée maintained the “old North Carolina was 
dead and buried in the tomb of the Confederacy.” From a terri- 
torial status she must be brought back to statehood with ade- 
quate homestead provisions to protect the mass of people. 
Tourgée’s constitutional position led naturally to his support of 
repudiation of the old state debt, but the convention refused to 
back him in this.* 

In all of the South Atlantic states the conventions incorporated 
into the new constitutions permanent relief measures under the 
provisions protecting homesteads, which had the advantage of 
avoiding the odium attached to the term “stay laws.” These lib- 
eral homestead provisions assured the citizen of retaining in his 
possession a minimum amount of property by exempting it from 
attachment for debts. Although an innovation in these states, 
homestead provisions provoked little opposition from any quarter, 
the only controversy developing over the amount of the exe mp- 
tion. The Radicals wished to make the exe mption large enough 
to protect the small owners but not so large as to give protection 


"I bid., 104-25, 214-32. This provision was later declared unconstitutional as it 
impaired obligation of contracts. Francis Butler Simkins and Robert Hilliard 
Woody, South Carolina During Reconstruction (Chapel Hill, 1932), 100. 

8Raleigh Daily Standard, February 5, 1868; Raleigh Daily Sentinel, February 
17-18, 1868; Wilmington, N. C., Daily Journal, February 18, 1868. 
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to owners of large landholdings. North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina, following the leadership of the carpetbaggers, limited their 
homestead exemption to a moderate $1,500, while Florida pro- 
vided for the exemption of $1,000 in personal property and one 
hundred and sixty acres in land, or one acre within the limits 
of an incorporated town.’ Virginia gave a larger exemption, real 
and personal property to the value of $2,000; and the Georgia 
convention under the sway of conservative business men and 
planters led by Joseph E. Brown and Rufus Bullock, gave the 
largest exemption, real and personal property to the value of 
$3,000. Other relief provisions were put into the new constitu- 
tions. In Georgia, for instance, a sweeping relief ordinance was 
included in the constitution over the protests of the Democrats 
who questioned its constitutionality and charged that the forces 
of Brown and Bullock designed it as a snare to catch the ignor- 
ant debtor.” 

In view of subsequent developments, of particular interest is 
the movement which developed in the conventions for specific 
provisions for the payment of the state debts and for limitation 
of state aid to companies and corporations. All of the conven- 
tions acknowledged responsibility for the old state debts, except- 
ing war debts. Tourgée, the Ohio carpetbagger in North Carolina, 
opposed the payment of the state debt, arguing that since the 
war had left North Carolina in a territorial status, the old state 
debt had already ceased to exist, despite the demand of Northern 
speculators that it be paid. For his stand in favor of repudiation 
Tourgée was vigorously attacked by fellow Northerners in the 
convention, as well as by the Conservative press. With the entire 
carpetbagger element opposing him Tourgée lost his fight on 
the repudiation issue. He subsequently led in the movement for 

*Francis Newton Thorpe (ed.), The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial 
Charters, and Other Organized Laws of the States, Territories, and Colonies Now 
or Heretofore Forming the United States of America (7 vols., Washington, 1909), 
II, 717 (Fla., Art. X), V, 2818-19 (N. C., Art. X); Proceedings of the Con- 
vention of South Carolina, 1868, 888-89. 

10Thorpe (ed.), Federal and State Constitutions, VII, 3896 (Va., Art. XI, 
Sec. 1). 


11] bid., II, 836n-37n (Ga., Art. V, Sec. 17, Pt. 3, deleted by Congress), 838 
(Ga., Art. VII, Sec. 1). 
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prompt payment of the state debt, and the convention passed an 
ordinance which provided for the payment of the interest due on 
state bonds and for the funding of the debt in new six per cent 
state bonds.” 

All five conventions set limitations upon the use of public 
credit. In South Carolina carpetbagger Niles G. Parker, chairman 
of the finance committee, presented a report which called for 
limiting the state debt to $500,000 and for prohibiting the legis- 
lature irom extending the state credit to the aid of any private 
company. The North Carolina convention forbade the legislature 
to contract new debts except to supply a casual deficit or to 
suppress invasion or insurrection, unless the same bill included 
a tax to cover the deficit. Virginia went further in declaring 
the credit of the state would not “be granted to, or in aid of, any 
person, association, or corporation.” Both the Georgia and Florida 
conventions provided that the state credit could be used in } sp 
port only of internal improvements and in no other cases. 

The debates on the bills of rights in the conventions disclosed 
the determination of the carpetbaggers to incorporate in the new 
constitutions basic principles of equalitarianism despite the bitter 
opposition which greeted their attempts to eradicate the legal 


distinctions between the races. Only after a vicious parliamentary 
struggle did the carpetbaggers of North Carolina, in league with 
the Negro members, secure the adoption of a provision in the bill 


12Joseph C. Abbott, carpetbagger from New England, led the attack on 
Tourgée, declaring that his remarks were “infamous.” Raleigh Daily Sentinel, 
January 23, February 15, 17-18, 1868; Raleigh Daily Standard, February 5, 
1868; see also Wilmington Daily Journal, February 18, 1868. Subsequent investi- 
gations revealed that Tourgée was essentially right in his contention that bond- 
holders were the driving force in the fight against repudiation. General Abbott, 
L. G. Estes, carpetbagger lobbyist Milton Littlefield, and G. Z. French, all 
carpetbagger opponents of Tourgée, were involved in heavy bond speculations 
with a New York group, and repudiation would have meant financial ruin to 
them. Report of the Commission to Investigate Charges of Fraud and Corrup- 
tion, Under Act of Assembly, Session 1871-72 . . . (Raleigh, 1872), 397-98, 
522-24: Journal of the Constitutional Convention of North Carolina, 1868, 308, 
454-55. 

13Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of South Carolina, 1868, 362- 
63; Journal of the Constitutional Convention of North Carolina, 1868, 304: 
Thorpe (ed.), Federal and State Constitutions, II, 719 (Fla., Art. XIII, Secs. 
7-8), 830 (Ga., Art. III, Sec. 5, No. 5, Sec. 6), V, 2814 (N. C., Art. V, Sec. 5), 
VII, 3895 (Va., Art. X, Sec. 12). 
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of rights stating that “all men are created equal.” The South 
Carolina convention accepted an amendment offered by Negro 
carpetbagger B. F. Randolph which specifically forbade any dis- 
tinction on account of race or color and provided that all citizens 
“enjoy all common, public, legal, and political privileges.”** The 
Florida and Georgia constitutions contained no specific guarantee 
of equal civil and political rights. 

All of the bills of rights reaffirmed the right to habeas corpus 
and provided that henceforth no one was to be imprisoned for 
debt except in cases of fraud; and in North Carolina Tourgée 
secured the adoption of a section stating that no man would be 
“compelled to pay costs or jail fees, or necessary witness fees of 
the defense, unless found guilty.” The bills of rights in the Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina constitutions had sec- 
tions designed to prevent in the future the imposition of property 
qualifications for voting or for holding office, and carpetbagger 
S. S. Ashley secured the adoption of a section guaranteeing all 
people in North Carolina the right to a public education. Finally, 
the bill of rights adopted in each of the state conventions except 
in Georgia declared that all rights not delegated by the consti- 
tutions were reserved to the people.’ 

An important progressive measure sponsored by each conven- 
tion was the establishment of a state controlled system of public 
education. It was generally conceded that improvements in pub- 
lic education were needed, but carpetbagger leaders were par- 


ticularly active in fostering plans for raising the educational level 


of the South. Although there was no serious opposition in Vir- 


ginia to a public school system, a bitter controversy developed 
over segregation of whites and blacks in a dual svstem. Extrem- 


ists on both sides were silenced when the convention accepted 


14Journal of the Constitutional Convention of North Carolina, 1868, 169-70 
Raleigh Daily Standard, February 13, 1868; Proceedings of the Constitutional 
Convention of South Carolina, 1868, 353-56; Th wpe (ed.), Federal and State 
Constitutions, VI, 3284 (S. C., Art. I, Sec. 39) 

‘SThorpe (ed.), Federal and State Constitutions, 11, 704-706 (Fla., Art. I 
Secs. 1-2, 6, 16), 823 (Ga., Art. I, Secs. 13, 18), V, 2801-2803 (N. C., Art. I 
Secs. 11, 16, 21-22, 27, 37), VI, 3283-85 (S. C., Art. I, Secs. 17, 20, 32, 41 
VII, 3874-75 (Va., Art. I, Secs. 8, 10, 21); Journal of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of North Carolina, 1868, 214-15; Raleigh Daily Sentinel, January 22 
February 17, 1868 
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a compromise offered by C. H. Porter from New York which 
evaded the issue by making no specific reference to either mixed 
or separate schools. In North Carolina liberal provisions for 
public education were sponsored by Ashley, chairman of the 
committee on education. Tourgée gave him valuable aid, at one 
time unsuccessfully trying to amend the finance section so as to 
allocate to educational purposes all funds received from the poll 
tax. In North Carolina, as in Virginia, Conservatives attempted 
to insert provisions for the establishment of separate schools for 
the two races, but no stipulation was made in the section on 
segregation as adopted.*’ South Carolina carried the principle of 
equality even further by declaring that all public schools, col- 
leges, and universities of the state would be open to all children 
and youths “without regard to race or color.” Disagreement in 


South Carolina came over the issue of compulsory attendance in 


the public schools, with C. P. Leslie opposing the greater part of 
the carpetbagger leadership in their promotion of compulsory 
educatiqn. Leslie took the occasion to deliver a denunciation of 
the Massachusetts members of the convention, but his fulmina- 
tions failed to prevent the passage of the section requiring all 
children from six to sixteen to attend school for at least twenty- 
four months.'* Georgia and Florida followed the trend and 
adopted provisions calling for the establishment of a system of 
public schools and with no specific statement as to segregation 
of the races.” 


16Alrutheus A. Taylor, “The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia,” Journal 
of Negro History, XI (April 1926), 481. Porter was a lawyer and later a member 
* Congress from Virginia. Lyon Gardiner Tyler (ed.), Encyclopedia of Virginia 
Biography (5 vols., New York, 1915). III. 125 

1TJournal of the Constitutional Convention of North Carolina, 1868, 304-307, 
342-43; Raleigh Daily Sentinel, March 5, 7, 1868; Thorpe (ed.), Federal and 
State Constitutions, V, 2817-18 (N. C., Art. IX) 

SThorpe (ed Federal and State Constitutions, V1, 3300 (S. C., Art. X). 
For the debate on the issue see Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention 
of South Carolina, 1868, 685-709 

1%fournal of the Constitutional Convention of Georgia, 1868, 482-83; Thorpe 
ed.), Federal and State Constitutions, II, 716 (Fla., Art. IX, Sec. 1), 838 (Ga.. 
Art. VI). Conservatives in Georgia attempted to preserve something of the 
stigma formerly attached to “poor” schools in the South by adoption of a pro- 
vision levying taxes for “a general school fund for the indigent,” but carpet- 
baggers secured the withdrawal of the objectionable word “indigent.” Augusta 
Tri-Weekly Constitutionalist, January 29, 1868 
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The conventions achieved other significant reforms. There was 
a general revision of the state penal systems with a lowering of 
the number of crimes punishable by death. Tourgée expressed 
the attitude of the Northern immigrants on penal reform when 
he said, 


Not only is punishment to satisfy justice but to reform the 
offender. That . . . is the key-note of civilization. Now as we 
are laying slavery and all its concomitants . . . a higher and 
nobler penal system should be devised. 


North Carolina, South Carolina, and Florida also made specific 
provisions for state penitentiaries.”” The constitutions of Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina included elaborate sections 
outlining the form of a new county-township government, and in 
all of the South Atlantic states except Florida provisions were 
made for the popular election of county officers.** Local control 
of civil affairs was avowedly designed to stimulate the interest 
of the masses of people in government. Tax reforms provided for 
by the new constitutions tended to shift the burden of taxation 
from individuals to the owners of property, and made taxes uni- 


form throughout each state.** Property rights of women were ex- 
tended by providing that property in the possession of a woman 


20Raleigh Daily Standard, March 4, 1868; Thorpe (ed.), Federal and State 
Constitutions, II, 718 (Fla., Art. XI, Sec. 2), V, 2820 (N. C., Art. XI). Despite 
their apparent concern for penal reform, however, the new Radical state govern- 
ments continued the convict lease system which became notorious in the post- 
war South. Fletcher Melvin Green, “Some Aspects of the Convict Lease System 
in the Southern States,” in Green (ed.), Essays in Southern History .. . (Chapel 
Hill, 1949), 116. : 

21The division of Virginia counties into townships was vigorously condemned 
by Conservatives, who maintained that the new arrangement was cumbersome 
and overly expensive. Hamilton James Eckenrode, The Political History of 
Virginia During the Reconstruction (Baltimore, 1904), 102. In North Carolina 
this change resulted in a transfer of power from the county courts to the voters. 
South Carolina previously had been divided into judicial districts rather than 
counties. Recent scholars conclude that reform of local government was the South 
Carolina convention’s greatest permanent achievement. Simkins and Woody, 
South Carolina During Reconstruction, 101. 

22There existed a belief among some Negroes and carpetbaggers that in- 
creased taxes on landed property would force the aristocratic landlords of the 
South to break up their holdings and sell small parcels to freedmen and poor 
whites. For an example of this attitude, see Proceedings of the Constitutional 
Convention of South Carolina, 1868, 104-25. 
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at the time of marriage or acquired by her thereafter was not 
liable in payment of the debts of her husband. 

In ail five states, the new constitutions altered to a greater or 
lesser degree the structure of the three traditional branches of 
state government. The executive branch underwent drastic 
changes in two of the states, while the remaining three states 
retained vestiges of ante bellum centralization. In North Carolina 
the convention eliminated the old Executive Council, heretofore 
elected by the General Assembly, and over the protests of the 
Conservatives created four new elective positions: lieutenant 
governor, superintendent of public works, auditor, and superin- 
tendent of public instruction. The election of these officials, along 
with that of the secretary of state and attorney general, was 
placed in the hands of the voters. The tendency to make the 
officers of the executive department directly responsible to the 
people was evident in the constitution of South Carolina, but 
Georgia and Florida, under more Conservative influence, made 
all executive officers except the governor, and in the case of 
Florida, the lieutenant governor, either appointive by the gover- 
nor or elective by the General Assembly. Virginia also reserved to 
the General Assembly the right to elect all executive officers 


except the governor and lieutenant governor. The period of re- 


quired residence for election to the governorship was generally 
made low in order to assure the eligibilitv of the Northern new- 
comers, and each state abolished property requirements of candi- 
dates for the governorship. North Carolina Conservatives mad 
determined efforts to retain a section requiring a freehold to 
qualify for governor, but in vain. The Conservative press was 
loud in its condemnation of the changes in the executive branch: 


The whole tenor of the report . . . [the Raleigh Sentinel 
declared], smacks of Yankee manipulations, and ignores the 
safe and staid temper of the Old North State, which has 
always eschewed inducements to experiment, at the sacrifice 
of her conservatism and well-earned integrity.** 


The judicial branch of the new state governments reflected the 
extent of the tide of democratic thought. In North Carolina 


23Raleigh Daily Sentinel, January 29, 1868. 
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Tourgée, unable to persuade the judiciary committee to approve 
his proposals to have the people elect the judges and to abolish 
the distinction between suits at law and suits in equity, carried 
his fight to the convention floor and secured the adoption of both 
proposals. The North Carolina convention appointed Tourgée, 
Victor C. Barringer, and W. B. Rodman as commissioners to pre- 
pare rules of judicial procedure and to codify the laws under the 
changes adopted by the convention. The Sentinel branded the 
popular election of judges as “the most dangerous stride towards 
mobocracy yet made by the destructives”; and North Carolina 
was, in fact, the only state in the South Atlantic area to take so 
democratic a stand. South Carolina provided that the General 
Assembly elect judges; and, although definite terms of office were 
fixed for each of the court judges, the carpetbagger leaders were 
not completely satisfied. D. H. Chamberlain declared that the 
“doctrine that the people are not to be trusted with the selection 
of those who are to administer justice to them, I believe to be 
wholly unfounded.” Division among the carpetbagger leaders in 
South Carolina, however, prevented approval of popular election 
of judges even though one of their strongest leaders insisted in 
this connection that “the whole program of the age is in favor 
of removing power from the hands of the few, and bestowing it 
on the many.”* Virginia, like South Carolina, provided that the 
General Assembly elect her judges, but both Georgia and Florida 


eliminated any vestiges of local control of the judiciary by per- 


mitting the governor, with the consent of the senate, to appoint 
them. In fact the Georgia constitution, insofar as the judiciary 
was concerned, was less democratic than the constitution of 
1865, which had provided for the election of supreme court 
judges by the General Assembly and lesser judicial officials by the 


24Journal of the Constitutional Convention of North Carolina, 1868, 180-86; 
Thorpe (ed.), Federal and State Constitutions, V, 2812 (N. C., Art. IV, Sec. 26); 
Raleigh Daily Sentinel, February 12, 1868. Before the Civil War, Georgia and 
Virginia had provided for popular election of judges. Fletcher Melvin Green, 
Constitutional Development in the South Atlantic States, 1776-1860 . . . (Chapel 
Hill, 1930), 240, 196. See also Thorpe (ed.), Federal and State Constitutions, 
II, 802-804 (Ga., 1812 Amendment), VI, 3292-93 (S. C., Art. IV, Secs. 2, 13), 
VII, 3847 (Va., 1850, Art. VI, Secs. 6, 10); Proceedings of the Constitutional 
Convention of South Carolina, 1868, 601-602, 621. 
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voters. Carpetbagger A. L. Harris recognizing this retrogression 
protested against the enormous appointive power being concen- 
trated in the chief executive.** North and South Carolina 
abolished county and district courts, and all five states fixed the 
tenure of office for judges at a specific number of years. 

There were far-reaching reforms incorporated in the provisions 
of the new constitutions dealing with the legislative branches 
and with the suffrage. After replacing North Carolina's ancient 
title of House of Commons with the more common House of 
Representatives, the North Carolina convention abolished prop- 
erty qualifications for membership in either house.** The other 
four South Atlantic states continued to require no property quali- 
fications for membership in either house. Virginia Radicals, how- 
ever, inserted a section imposing the same disabilities for office- 
holding as were imposed by the Fourteenth Amendment,” and 
the native whites in the Georgia convention, when considering 
a section of the report of the committee on franchise providing 
that “all qualified electors” should be eligible to hold office, per- 
suaded the Negroes that they were eligible for office without 
this clause, and that its inclusion would only serve to make it 
more difficult to secure ratification of the constitution. The politi- 
cal trick worked; by a vote of 126 to 12 the section was dropped, 
and the only specific guarantee of the right of the Negro to hold 
office in Georgia was lost.** 

28Thorpe (ed.), Federal and State Constitutions, II, 712-14 (Fla., 1868, Art. 
VII, Sees. 3, 7, 9), 818-20, 835 (Ga., 1865, Art., VII, 1868, Art. V, Sec. 9), VII 
(Va., Art. VI, Secs. 5, 11, 13); Ethel Kime Ware, A Constitutional History of 
Georgia (New York, 1947), 123n; Thorpe, Federal and State Constitutions, II, 
818-20: Journal of the Constitutional Convention of Georgia, 1868, 112 

26Thorpe (ed.), Federal and State Constitutions, V, 2802, 2805 (N. C., Art. 
I, Sec. 22, Art. TI, Secs. 9-10). 

27Thorpe (ed.), Federal and State Constitutions, VII, 3876-77 (Va., Art. III, 
Secs. 6-7). Florida had never imposed a property qualification for such member- 
ship, and Virginia and Georgia had abolished property qualifications for legis- 
lators in the ante bellum period. See Green, Constitutional Development, 239, 
294. 

28Augusta, Ga., Tri-Weekly Co: ‘tutionalist, February 16, 1868; Americus 
Tri-Weekly Republican, February 1868; Journal of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Georgia, 1868, 148-50, 311-12. A competent historian of Reconstruc- 
tion in Georgia gives former Governor Joseph E. Brown the credit for this 


political maneuver which allowed the Republicans to appeal to the whites of 
Cherokee Georgia by saying the Negro was given no right to hold office by the 
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The liberalization of the qualifications for membership in the 
various general assemblies was effected with little difficulty, but 
on the long-standing question of the basis of apportionment the 
Conservatives waged a bitter battle. In North Carolina Conserva- 
tive John W. Graham contended that unless the amount of taxes 
paid by a district were to be used in apportioning seats in the 
upper house in the time-honored manner, property would be left 
defenseless before the weight of sheer numbers. Carpetbagger 
John R. French gave voice to the more democratic view: 


Our fathers wrought according to the light of their day, and 

have entered upon the reward of their honest toil. Another 

future opens before us. Not property, not a few families, 

hovvever old, or however respectable, are to rule the North- 

Carolina of the hereafter—but the free and mighty people 
. these are to be her voters and her legislators.?* 


The old rivalry between the Charleston area and the upcountry 
of South Carolina was revived in that state convention with the 
upcountry delegates expressing fear of continued low-country 
domination. In the three upper South Atlantic states the demands 
of the western areas were met by specific constitutional pro- 
visions of future apportionment of senators and representatives 
on the basis of population. Florida limited the number of repre- 
sentatives to four from anv one county, and Georgia devised a 
complex system by which the state was divided into districts of 
three counties each for the purpose of electing senators; and in 
the apportionment of representatives the six largest counties were 
allowed three each, the thirty-one next largest, two each, and the 
remaining ninety-five, one each.*° 


constitution and, on the other hand, to appeal to the masses of Negroes by say- 
ing they had that right as it was not specifically forbidden. Thompson, Recon- 
struction in Georgia, 196-97. 

29Raleigh Daily Sentinel, February 14, 1868; journal of the Constitutional 
Convention of North Carolina, 1868, 196-97. This longstanding argument over 
apportionment had been compromised in 1835 by making population the basis 
of representation in the lower house and taxation the basis in the upper house. 
The Constitutions of the Several States of the Union . . . (New York, 1854), 
260-61. For an account of this intrastate sectional controversy, see Green, Con- 
stitutional Development, 228-29, 270-71. 

80Thorpe (ed.), Federal and State Constitutions, TI, 726-27 (Fla., Art. XVII, 
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In the case of Florida the initial apportionment, and the limita- 
tion of representation from any one county to a maximum of 
four, meant that control would be assured for the whites, inas- 
much as the Negroes were concentrated in the few populous 
counties. The Radicals tried to persuade Congress to disallow 
the second Florida constitution on the grounds that its legislature 
was unrepresentative, but their efforts were in vain.*' Similarly, 
the Georgia constitution achieved white control of the legislature 
by its system of geographic apportionment.’ Thus, the issue of 
representation was not entirely a continuation of the old struggle 
between democrats and aristocrats; Negro suffrage brought a 
new facet to the problem. As was true in Georgia and Florida, 
apportionment of seats in the legislature could be used as a means 
of maintaining white political supremacy. 

The question of suffrage caused great apprehension among 
the Conservatives, and one reactionary organ predicted that once 
the Republicans decreed suffrage to be an “inherent right” there 
would remain “no security for the rights of property, and every 
man will hold whatever property he does hold at the mercy of 


Sec. 29), 827-28 (Ga., Art. III, Secs. 3-4), V, 2804-2805 (N. C., Art. II, Secs. 
5-7), VI, 3285-86 (S. C., Art. II, Secs. 3-4, 6, 8), VII, 3880-83 (Va., Art. V, 
Secs. 2-3); Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of South Carolina, 
1868, 527-37; Davis, Civil War and Reconstruction in Florida, 511-12. For the 
Radical protest in Florida, see House Misc. Docs., 40 Cong., 2 Sess., Vol. II 
(Serial 1350), No. 109. Only eight counties in Florida, heavily populated counties, 
had a Negro majority. White dominated counties with small populations were 
given representation out of all proportion to population figures. A Compendium of 
the Ninth Census (June 1, 1870) Compiled Pursuant to a Concurrent Resolution of 
Congress (Washington, 1872), 32-33. 

81House Misc. Docs., 40 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 109; Daniel Richards to Wash- 
burne, May 25, 1868, in Washburne Papers; Davis, Civil War and Reconstruction 
in Florida, 511-12. Before the Civil War, the Florida constitution had been more 
democratic in respect to representation than the other South Atlantic states. 
The constitution of 1838 had provided for apportionment in both houses on the 
basis of federal enumeration. Thorpe (ed.), Federal and State Constitutions, II, 
676. t 

32Tbid., 826-28. C. C. Richardson, a Georgia carpetbagger, severely condemned 
the apportionment devised by the convention as “the superstructure of an 
aristocracy . . . which has so rivited the shackles of legislation upon the mass 
of the people as to keep them bound in the almost hopeless chains of poverty, 
degradation, and ruin, and who now tenaciously cling to their Bourbon idea, and 
refuse to release their unscrupulous grasp upon the rights of the people.” Journal 
of the Constitutional Convention of Georgia, 1868, 130. 
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the rabble.” But there was never any real doubt in any of the 
states about the inevitability of Negro voting, and Negro suffrage 
was generally accepted by Conservatives in all of the states ex- 
cept North Carolina as a necessity forced upon the states by an 
overbearing conqueror. In the Old North State young Plato Dur- 
ham and William A. Graham resolutely opposed the universal 
manhood suffrage movernent. Durham went so far as to press 
the issue by early presenting resolutions which stated that any 
attempt to abolish or abridge the natural distinction between the 
white and black race would be a crime against civilization and 
God. The resolutions were immediately tabled, but the able 
young Confederate veterans, who continued to harass the expon- 
ents of universal manhood suffrage for the remainder of the 
session, were able to define the position of the Conservatives 
in a minority report of the committee on suffrage. “We do not 
regard the right to vote as natural or inherent, but constitutional 
merely—to be regulated in such way as will best promote the 
welfare of the whole community. ” Durham and Graham con- 
demned the whole scheme of universal manhood suffrage 


as intended to advance party purposes, in the expectation 
that the States of the South being Africanized and Radical- 
ized may more than counterbalance the loss of electoral 
votes .. . in other sections of the Union.** 


Attempts to limit Negro suffrage in this manner proved futile, 
and the sections of the new constitutions dealing with the fran- 
chise all embodied the principle of universal manhood suffrage. 
Radicals in the Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia conven- 
tions sought to restrict the franchise of former rebels, but only 
Virginia placed restrictions on former Southern leaders, and this 
was done over the bitter opposition of some of the leading carpet- 
baggers and against the advice of General John M. Schofield.” 

83Salisbury Old North State, February 8, 1868; Journal of the Constitutional 
Convention of North Carolina, 1868, 32-33, 233-38. The principle of Negro 
suffrage was the only issue involved; all of tiie South Atlantic states had adopted 
white manhood suffrage before the Civil War. 

*4J. E. Bryant, Georgia carpetbagger, advocated that those persons disqualified 


by the Fourteenth Amendment or by the Reconstruction Acts be disfranchised, 
with the added provision that these disabilities not extend beyond January 1, 
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Several of the South Carolina carpetbaggers favored the imposi- 
tion of a poll tax as a requirement for voting in order to “instill 
into the minds and hearts of the people the sacredness of the 
ballot-box,” and one South Carolina report on suffrage would 
have required after 1875 an ability to read and write as a require- 
ment for voting. But the ideal ‘of universal manhood suffrage 
exercised too great a hold on the minds of the delegates to allow 
any limitation on the right to vote.** With the exception of Vir- 
ginia, all of the South Atlantic states extended the ballot to all 
males over twenty-one, born or naturalized in the United States, 
who had resided in their state for one year (six months in the 
case of Georgia ); and all the constitutions except those of Georgia 
and Florida guaranteed qualified electers the right to hold a 
state office.*® 

Conservative delegates in the three conventions securely under 
carpetbagger domination were powerless to stop the changes in- 
stituted by the Northern “adventurers,” but they persisted in 
offering amendments supporting the “white supremacy” position 
and used the debates on the convention floors to appeal to native 
whites and arouse their fear of Negro supremacy. William A. 
Graham, for instance, attempted to secure passage of an amend- 
ment to the section on militia providing that no white North 


Carolinian would have to serve with a Negro or ever obey an 
order from a Negro. Young Plato Durham was more extreme in 


1869, i.e., that they apply only for the first elections a provision already incorp- 
orated in the second Reconstruction Act. Journal of the Constitutional Convention 
of Georgia, 1868, 148-50. Virginia carpetbagger Edgar Allen warned the con- 
vention that it was being misled; and Negro carpetbag leader Thomas Bayne 
offered a resolution exempting all persons who were disfranchised from the 
payment of taxes. John C. Underwood also supported the move to give the 
franchise to all citizens of the state. Other Radicals. however, were conferring 
with congressional Republicans as to the advisability of further disfranchisement 
of rebels. Richmond Whig, April 18, 1868; Richard Lee Morton, The Negro 
in Virginia Politics, 1865-1902 (1919), 58; Journal of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Virginia, 1868, 40, 90; J. W. D. Bland to Washburne, March 15, 1868, 
in Washburne Papers. 

35Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of South Carolina, 1868, 724-26. 

3®North Carolina excepted from office those electors who denied the existence 
of God, those convicted of treason, felony, perjury, or an infamous crime (unless 
pardoned) or of corruption or malpractice in office. Thorpe (ed.), Federal and 
State Constitutions, V, 2814-15 (N.C., 1868, Art. VI, Sec. 5). 
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his demands that no Negro or anyone with Negro blood ever be 
eligible for the office of governor, lieutenant governor, or any 
other executive office, and that intermarriage between the “Cau- 
casian and African races” be prohibited.*’ 

As has been seen, in the two states of Georgia and Florida 
where carpetbagger influence proved less effective and native 
white Conservatives or groups co-operating with them controlled 
the conventions, the resulting constitutions were relatively con- 
servative. The apportionment of seats in the legislature assured 
continued white domination of the General Assembly, and the 
broad appointive power of the governor and legislature in each 
state, even on the local level, made for centralization of power."* 
As long as the whites held the office of governor, they could 
effectively deprive the Negroes of any real share in state govern- 
ment. The constitutions of Georgia and Florida attest to the 
considerable confidence of the Conservatives in their ability to 
carry the forthcoming elections inasmuch as the technique could 
work in reverse if the Radicals captured control of the executive. 
The Florida constitution, even more clearly than that of Georgia, 
bears the stamp of Conservative influence. Some liberal consti- 
tutional reform was desired by Conservatives or Democrats in 
both states, but the Negro issue brought about a coalition of 
Conservative Republicans and former Democrats and Whigs dedi- 
cated to the maintenance of white supremacy at all costs. 

Even so, constitutional changes adopted by the Reconstruction 


conventions of 1867-1868 made a sweeping extension of political 
democracy in the South Atlantic states. Except for the changed 
status of the Negro, the innovations represented reforms long 


8tJournal of the Constitutional Convention of North Carolina, 1868, 162-63, 
175, 216; Raleigh Daily Sentinel, February 17, 1868. Although these amendments 
called forth the scorn of the Republicans, on the day before adjournment the 
convention accepted a Negro delegate’s resolution declaring it to be the sense 
of the convention that intermarriage and illicit intercourse between the races 
should be discountenanced and that separate schools should be established for 
whites and Negroes. Journal of the Constitutional Convention of North Carolina, 
1868, 473. 

88Journal of the Constitutional Convention of Georgia, 1868, 551, 554, 556 
Thorpe (ed.), Federal and State Constitutions, II, 712 (Fla., Art. VI, Secs. 17- 
19). The only county position made elective was that of constable. Ibid., 709 
(Fla., Art. V, Sec. 26). 
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sought and so designed to capture the support of a large number 
of Southern whites as well as the large new bloc of Negro voters. 
During the course of the ante bellum period the poorer classes 
of Southern whites had successfully fought for an extension of 
the franchise to all white adult males and, with less success, for 
equal opportunities of officeholding. The imposition of Congres- 
sional Reconstruction extended the sphere of democracy still fur- 
ther by according the franchise, and generally the right to hold 
office, to all adult men, including the Negro,** and by retaining 
and enlarging the principles of earlier bills of rights. The con- 
stitutional conventions of Virginia, North and South Carolina 
based apportionment of representation upon population for the 
first time, extended popular control of local government, and 
made most offices, both state and local, elective rather than 
appointive. 

The carpetbagger who successfully championed political de- 
mocracy revealed no such enthusiasm for extending economic 
democracy. The Northern settlers in the South, whose respect for 
property rights precluded an extensive program of debt repudia- 
tion or property confiscation, seemed to have been convinced 
that the same industry and commerce which had transformed the 
North would revolutionize the South. One carpetbagger expressed 
his confidence that “the plaster of profit laid upen the sores of 
war would work a miraculous cure.”*° Whenever Negro spokes- 
men did display a desire for radical economic measures, property- 
conscious Northerners and Southerners combined to block them. 

The success of the Republicans in the South depended upon 
the adoption of major political changes, for without guarantees 
of continued political democracy the basis of Radical strength 
would be undermined; and Northern immigrants, the carpet- 
baggers, took the lead in providing for the South a democratic 
political structure. But time demonstrated that democratic insti- 
tutions, too, were capable of manipulation. 

39The Virginia provision limiting the vote was eliminated from the constitution 


in the ratification election which allowed a separate vote on this issue. 
40Albion W. Tourgée, An Appeal to Caesar (New York, 1884), 58. 





The National Afro-American 
League, 1887-1908 


By EMMA LOU THORNBROUGH 


r 
[ ODAY, ALMOST A CENTURY AFTER THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 


in the United States, the fight to secure equal civil and 
political rights for Negroes continues. For half a century the 
most conspicuous part in the fight has been played by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, but it was not 
the first organization with this objective. In the latter part of the 
nineteenth century there were several unsuccessful and almost 
forgotten attempts at permanent organizations to fight against 
racial discrimination. Of these the most important was the Na- 
tional Afro-American League, which was later revived as the 
National Afro-American Council. So completely has this organi- 
zation been forgotten that the best general history of the Negro 
in the United States does not even mention it, but speaks of the 
Niagara Movement, founded in 1905, as “the first organized at- 
tempt to raise the Negro protest against the great reaction after 
the Reconstruction.” 

The dominant figure in the Afro-American League was T. 
Thomas Fortune, editor of the New York Age, who was regarded 
by his contemporaries as the most able Negro journalist of his 
day. Although he made his reputation in the North, Fortune 
knew from personal experience what it was to be a Negro in the 
South during the Reconstruction and post-Reconstruction era. 
Born a slave in 1856, he saw the Ku Klux Klan in action as a boy 
in Marianna, Florida, the scene of some of its worst outrages. 
With little formal education, but with practical knowledge of 
the printer's trade, Fortune came to New York in 1879. Soon after 
his arrival he became part owner and editor of his own news- 
paper, the Globe, which later became the Freeman, and finally 

‘John Hope Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom; a History of American Negroes 


(2nd ed., New York, 1956), 438. See also Elliott M. Rudwick, “The Niagara 
Movement,” Journal of Negro History, XLII (July 1957), 177. 
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the Age. The reputation of the Age as the best Negro paper of 
its day rested principally on the editorial page, which was an 
expression of Fortune's views and personality. His editorials, 
sometimes bitter, sometimes sardonically humorous, in their de- 
nunciation of all forms of racial discrimination, attracted com- 
ment in the white press in both the North and the South.’ 

In 1887, just ten years after the end of Reconstruction, 
Fortune called upon Negroes to form an organization to fight for 
the rights denied them. The legal status of Negroes was not yet 
as degraded as it was to become in a few years, but the guaran- 
tees of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments were already 
being widely ignored in the South, and in the North there was 
generally acquiescence in this state of affairs. In an editorial in 
the Freeman of May 28, 1887, Fortune said, 


We think that it has been thoroughly demonstrated that the 
white papers of this country have determined to leave the 
colored man to fight his own battles .... There is no dodg- 
ing the issue; we have got to take hold of this problem our- 
selves, and make so much noise that all the world shall know 
the wrongs we suffer and our determination to right these 
wrongs. 


He called for the organization of the National Afro-American 
League and listed six principal grievances which the organiza- 
tion should combat. First on the list he put the suppression of 
voting rights in the South, which, he said, had the effect of deny- 
ing Negroes a voice in the government in the very states in which 
they were most numerous. Second he attacked “the universal 
and lamentable reign of lynch and mob law,” which was all the 
more outrageous because it existed in states where the lawmaking 
ind law enforcing machinery were in the hands of the persons 
vho resorted to these lawless methods. The third grievance was 
the inequities in the distribution of funds between white and 
colored schools. The fourth was “the odious and demoralizing 

-There is a short sketch of Fortune’s career in Cyrus Field Adams, “Timothy 
Thomas Fortune: Journalist, Author, Lecturer, Agitator,” Colored American 
Magazine, IV (January-February 1902), 224-28. During the nineties Fortune 


wrote regularly for the New York Sun. He later contributed editorials to the 
Boston Transcript. 
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penitentiary system of the South, with its chain gangs, convict 
leases, and indiscriminate mixing of males and females.” Fifth 
was the “tyranny” practiced by Southern railroads, which denied 
equal rights to colored passengers and permitted white passen- 
gers to subject them to indignities. Sixth, and last, was the denial 
of accommodations to Negroes in such places as hotels and 
theaters.* 

Except for the last, all of the grievances were either peculiar 
to the Southern states or were more aggravated in that region 
than in the North. Because the most serious injustices were found 
in the South and because the bulk of the Negro population lived 
there, Fortune felt that the stronghold of the organization should 
be in the South, while in the North its principal function would 
be to arouse public opinion and to exert political pressure. He 
recognized the peculiar difficulties to be faced in setting up such 
an organization where freedom of speech and assembly on the 
part of Negroes were curtailed. He admitted that Southern mem- 
bers might be subjected to personal danger. He even intimated 
that the use of force might be necessary under some circum- 
stances when he said, 


We propose to accomplish our purpose by the peaceful 
methods of agitation, through the ballot and the courts, but 
if others use the weapons of violence to combat our peaceful 
arguments it is not for us to run away from violence. 


Later, realizing that his advocacy of violence would probably 
prove fatal to the cause he was trying to promote, Fortune re- 
treated. In an article explaining the constitution which he pro- 
posed for the League, he explained that the purpose should be 
“to secure the ends desired through peaceable and lawful means” 
and that members who engaged in acts of violence might be 
expelled.‘ 

A large part of the Negro press in both the North and the 

8New York Freeman, June 4, 1887; T. Thomas Fortune, Black and White: 
Land, Labor, and Politics in the South (New York, 1884), 70. See also Fortune, 
“Who Are We? Afro-Americans, Colored People, or Negroes?” Voice of the Negro, 
III (March 1906), 194-98. Although Fortune had written on the injustice and 
extravagance of the separate school systems, he did not propose to use the League 
in fighting school segregation. 

4New York Freeman, June 4, September 10, 1887. 
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South as well as a few prominent individuals at once gave en- 
thusiastic support to the League idea. From Tuskegee Institute 
in Alabama, youthful and still ,relatively unknown Booker T. 
Washington wrote, “Push the battle to the gate. Let there be no 
hold-up until a League shall be found in every village.”> But 
other Southern Negroes warned of the dangers and practical 
difficulties involved in attempting such a movement in the South. 
A Negro member of the Florida legislature, T. V. Gibbs, ex- 
plained his reasons for doubting the success of the proposed 
League. First of all, he said, in the places where the need for 
such an organization was most acute, colored people would be 
too ignorant and too dependent to maintain it. Because of his 
economic dependency a Negro was unable to stand on an equal 
footing with the “land owning, contract making, figuring white 
man.” He summed up the situation by saying, “The whites have 
money, arms, education, the courts and the machinery of govern- 
ment—the colored people have none of them.” He admitted that 
from a Northern standpoint his position would probably seem 
“weak and pusillanimous,” but, he insisted, “facts are facts, and 
he is not a wise man who does not heed their deductions.”® 

A few white journals in the South took notice of Fortune’s 
proposal. The Charleston, South Carolina, News and Courier 
warned, 


The colored people it is certain, have nothing whatever to 
gain by organization in the race or color line. This merely 
strengthens racial divisions . . . and strengthens the very 
groups who are strongest in their opposition to the very 
rights which Negroes are demanding. 


The Atlanta Constitution declared, “There is no conceivable di- 
rection in which an organization can do the Negro race any good, 
and it might do great harm.” In the North, in Harper's Weekly, 
George William Curtis gave qualified approval to the League 
idea, but pointed out that lawsuits, which would have to be the 

SIbid., June 18, 1887. 

6Ibid., July 23, 1887. The Jacksonville, Florida, Southern Leader called For- 
tune’s proposal a “wild scheme, and one that would result in more harm than 


good” and warned that the League “would intensify rather than allay race troubles 
in the South.” Quoted in New York Freeman, June 25, 1887. 
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chief weapon of the organization, would require money. Failure 
to raise the necessary funds would do further harm to the repu- 
tation of Negroes by furnishing evidence of their alleged lack of 
practical ability.’ 

Fortune’s plan was to organize local and state leagues before 
attempting to effect a national organization. In the months fol- 
lowing his initial proposal, local leagues of varying size and 
strength were formed—in New England, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Illinois, Minnesota, and even in distant San Francisco. In the 
South organizations were attempted in Virginia, Texas, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia.* In January 1890, one hundred 
forty-one delegates from twenty-three states assembled in Chicago 
to form a permanent national organization. As might have been 
expected, the largest numbers were from states in the Chicago 
area, but somehow seven persons from Georgia managed to at- 
tend, and South Carolina, North Carolina, Texas, Tennessee, and 
Virginia were also represented. It was an all-Negro meeting. No 
effort had been made to invite interested white persons. A few 
whites, among them the novelist Albion W. Tourgée, sent mes- 
sages of good will, but even such expressions were viewed with 
suspicion by some of the delegates, who were convinced that 
white men interested themselves in the affairs of Negroes only to 
dominate them.’ 

Fortune as temporary chairman of the convention made a long, 
earnest, and carefully prepared address in which he reviewed 
earlier examples of man’s long fight against tyranny and oppres- 
sion and called upon his listeners to continue the struggle in 
behalf of members of their race in America. He cried, 


We have been patient so long that many believe that we 
are incapable of resenting insult, outrage and wrong; we 
have so long accepted uncomplainingly all the injustice and 
cowardice and insolence heaped upon us, that many imagine 


*Charleston News and Courier, quoted in New York Freeman, October 8, 1887; 
Atlanta Constitution, quoted in New York Freeman, July 23, 1887; Harper's 
Weekly, XXXI (October 1, 1887), 703. 

8New York Freeman, September 10, October 8, 1887; New York Age, October 
5, 12, 1889. 

*[bid., January 25, February 1, 1890; Indianapolis Freeman, February 1, 1890. 
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that we are compelled to submit and have not the manhood 
necessary to resent such conduct. 


He ended on a solemn note: 


As the agitation which culminated in the abolition of African 
slavery in this country covered a period of fifty years, so 
may we expect that before the rights conferred upon us by 
the war amendments are fully conceded, a full century will 
have passed away. We have undertaken no child’s play. We 
have undertaken a serious work which will tax and exhaust 
the best intelligence of the race for the next century.’® 


The convention adopted a constitution along the lines which 
Fortune recommended. It declared that the objects of the League 
should be attained “by the creation of a healthy public opinion 
through the medium of the press and the pulpit, public meetings 
and addresses, and by appealing to the courts of law for redress 
of all denial of legal rights.” One article stated that the League 
was a nonpartisan body and provided that any officer of the 
League who was elected or appointed to a political post must 
resign his League office. Fortune insisted that the organization 
must refrain from identifying itself in any way with partisan 
politics in order to prevent it from being used as a mere adjunct 
of the Republican party as most earlier Negro organizations had 


been. His insistence upon this point undoubtedly was the reason 


that few prominent Negro politicians supported the League and 
one of the reasons why the League did not attract a greater 
following.” 

In electing a president the convention passed over Fortune, 
probably because some of the delegates feared that he was too 
militant and because they considered him a political maverick, 
and chose instead a Southern Negro, Joseph C. Price, president 
of Livingston College in North Carolina. William A. Pledger of 


10Fortune, “Why We Organize a National Afro-American League,” Afro- 
American Budget, I (February 1890), 231, 240. 

11[bid., 240; Indianapolis Freeman, January 18, 1890; Indianapolis World, 
January 25, 1890. At the second national convention the constitution was amended 
to allow the League to take any political action which was regarded as being 
for the good of the race, and the ban on political office holding by League 
officers was also dropped. New York Age, July 25, 1891. 
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Georgia became vice-president, and Fortune secretary.” 

The proceedings of the convention received some attention in 
the Northern press, not all of it favorable. Among the Chicago 
papers the Tribune spoke disparagingly of Fortune’s address as 
an “oily harangue” and characterized him as “a tricky New York 
coon” who was playing the part of “a Democratic decoy duck.” 
A St. Louis paper insisted that the convention did not represent 
“the decent Negroes of the South.” It considered the Southern 
Negro a useful member of society, but a Northern Negro, like 
Fortune, who called himself an “Afro-American,” it considered 
a “ridiculous blatherskite.” The Nation accused the convention 
of seeking “class legislation” and expressed the opinion that such 
gatherings as the one in Chicago only strengthened the growing 
resentment against Negroes. On the other hand the New York 
Sun, speaking of the League, said, “The attempt may not succeed, 
but the object is entirely legitimate and respectable. The colored 
citizens are only exercising their rights as citizens to organize, 
agitate, cooperate.”* 

In spite of the fact that the Chicago meeting appeared to be 
a success, the League lacked vitality. and failed to attract mass 
support. At a second national meeting held in Knoxville in 1891, 
only a handful of delegates showed up. Those who came paid 
their own expenses because the local leagues lacked funds. For- 
tune was elected president of the languishing organization, but 
he was unable to carry out any part of the program he had en- 
visaged when he first proposed the League.** He had pinned his 
hopes upon a test case to attract attention and win support for 
the League, but all of his efforts in this direction were frustrated. 
Serious consideration was given to instituting a case after a mem- 
ber of the Afro-American League who was traveling by rail- 
road in Tennessee was compelled to leave a Pullman car and ride 
in the Jim Crow coach. But plans for the suit were dropped 
because the League treasury was empty, and, as Fortune pointed 

12Indianapolis Freeman, February 1, 1890; Indianapolis World, January 25, 
_ Tribune, St. Louis Republic, New York Sun, quoted in New York 


Age, February 8, 1890; Nation, L (February 13, 1890), 123. 
14New York Age, July 25, 1891. 
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out, it was “tomfoolery” for a group without funds to try to sue 
a railroad.** 

In August 1893 Fortune announced that the League was de- 
funct because of lack of funds, lack of mass support, and lack of 
support from race leaders. He declared himself thoroughly dis- 
couraged and disillusioned and expressed the opinion that the at- 
tempt to organize the League had been premature.** But as the 
condition of Southern Negroes continued to worsen, as lynchings 
increased and the disfranchisement movement gained strength, 
there were calls for a revival of the League. At a meeting in 
Rochester, New York, in September 1898, it was agreed to recon- 
stitute the organization and to adopt a statement of objectives 
almost identical with the original platform of the League.’’ The 
revised organization, which took the same name of National Afro- 
American Council, included in its membership most of the promi- 
nent Negroes of the day and received much more attention in 
the white press than had the League, but its achievements were 
few, and, like the League, it failed to win a following among 
the Negro masses. 

During this second phase three men were dominant. The 
ostensible leaders were Fortune and Alexander Walters, a bishop 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, who had been 
active in the Afro-American League in New York City, and who 
took the initiative in calling the meeting in Rochester. Between 
them the two men held the presidency and the chairmanship 
of the executive committee during almost the entire history of 
the Council.’* In the background loomed the enigmatic figure 

8[bid., August 8, September 5, 19, 1891. At an informal meeting with Fortune 
and the Rev. W. H. Heard, the man who had been evicted from the Pullman 
car, representatives of the Pullman Company agreed to discharge the offending 


Pullman conductor and reimburse Heard for the price of his ticket. Ibid., Septem- 
ber 19, October 3, 10, 1891. 

16Washington Bee, August 19, 1893; Indianapolis World, August 26, 1893; 
New York Sun, May 17, 1897. 

17Alexander Walters, My Life and Work (New York, 1917), 98-102; Indian- 
apolis Freeman, September 3, 1898; New York Sun, September 15-16, 1898; 
Mrs. N. F. Mosell, “The National Afro-American Council,” Colored American 
Magazine, III (August 1901), 291-95; Washington Evening Star, December 29, 
1898. 

18After Fortune refused to accept the presidency of the Council at the Rochester 
meeting, Walters was elected. Washington Colored American, September 24, 
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of Booker T. Washington, who since 1895 had been acclaimed by 
the white press as a kind of official leader and spokesman for the 
entire Negro population. Washington held no office in the Council 
and only occasionally attended meetings, but his influence was 
great and pervasive. The fact that the Council was identified 
with him was the reason some Negroes supported it and account- 
ed in part for the publicity which the Council received. On the 
other hand there were Negroes who held aloof and attacked the 
Council because of hostility to Washington. 


To most of his contemporaries Washington was the symbol of 
the conservative, compromising, conciliatory approach to race 
problems. In his published writings and utterances he gave 
priority to economic progress and self-help as means for im- 
proving the status of Negroes. He deprecated emphasis upon 
political activity and made statements which could be interpreted 
as indicating acquiescence in disfranchisement. Behind the scenes 
he worked secretly against segregation, disfranchisement, and 
the Lily White movement, and was himself to become a power- 
ful figure in the administration of Theodore Roosevelt. These 
particular activities were so carefully concealed that only a few 
persons were aware of them, and Washington was constantly 
under attack by Negro intellectuals who accused him of a willing- 
ness to betray his race and a willingness to accept second-class 
citizenship for Southern Negroes. Washington himself sedulously 
sought to silence or discredit his critics and to preserve a facade 
of racial solidarity and unanimous support for his leadership." 
The history of the Afro-American Council, which Washington 
sought to dominate, was inextricably linked with the fight over 
Washington as race leader. Almost every convention of the Coun- 


October 1, 1898. Walters held the presidency for seven terms. 

19August Meier, “Toward a Reinterpretation of Booker T. Washington,” Journal 
of Southern Histor: XXIII (May 1957), 220-27. My own research in the Booker 
T. Washington Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress) leads me 
to the same conclusions as those of Meier. For Washington’s efforts to influence 
the Negro press and his efforts to conceal these efforts, see Meier, “Booker T. 
Washington and the Negro Press: With Special Reference to the Colored Ameri- 
can Magazine,” Journal of Negro History, XXXVIII (January 1953), 67-90, and 
Emma L. Thornbrough, “More Light on Booker T. Washington and the New 
York Age,” ibid., XLITI (January 1958), 34-49. 
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cil became a battleground between supporters and opponents 
of the Tuskegee Wizard with the result that other issues tended 
to be obscured or confused. 

Throughout the history of: the Council, Washington and 
Fortune, who had become friends soon after Washington went 
to Tuskegee, were on terms of intimacy. In spite of marked 
differences in temperament and personality there was a strong 
bond of mutual admiration and affection between the two men, 
and for years Fortune was one of Washington’s closest confidants. 
Although Fortune was by nature militant and impatient with 
compromise, he felt that he and W ashington were in agreement 
as to ultimate objectives and admitted that residence in the 
South imposed peculiar restraints upon Washington.” In later 
years the friendship of the two was punctuated by violent quar- 
rels behind the scenes, but publicly they continued to co-operate 
and Fortune continued to defend Washington against his critics. 
Because of his support of Washington, Fortune, who a few years 
earlier had been the symbol of aggressive, militant race lead- 
ership, came increasingly under attack by Negro intellectuals and 
the anti-Washington press which labeled him as Washington’s 
subservient tool. Washington’s relations with Bishop Walters 
were never as close as they were with Fortune. At times Walters 
appeared to waver and to move in the direction of the anti- 
Washington group, but for the most part he co-operated with 
the Tuskegeean and helped to promote the appearance of racial 
solidarity under Washington’s leadership. 

Washington's critics were openly active at the second national 
convention of the Afro-American Council, which met in Chicago 
in August 1899. One whole session was consumed in debating 
resolutions condemning him, none of which was adopted. 
W. E. B. Du Bois of Atlanta University, later to become one of 
Washington's leading opponents, took an active part in the con- 
vention but was careful to dissociate himself from the anti-Wash- 
ington group. He told newspaper reporters that attacks upon 

20The voluminous correspondence between Fortune and Washington in the 
Washington Papers furnishes abundant evidence as to the intimacy of their rela- 


tionship. See the Boston Globe, January 14, 1899, for an interview with Fortune 
in which he compared Washington’s approach to the race problem with his own. 
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Washington did not represent the true spirit of the convention 
and that he personally would be “very sorry if it went out into the 
world that this convention had said anything detrimental to one 
of the greatest men of our race.””* 

In 1900 Washington was accused of attempting to undercut 
the Afro-American Council by calling a meeting in Boston to 
organize the National Negro Business League just prior to the 
date on which the Council convention was to meet in In- 
dianapolis. The Chicago Conservator, one of his staunchest critics, 
declared that Washington, “instead of going to Indianapolis and 
helping Prof. Du Bois and the Council,” had called an “opposi- 
tion meeting” which would be injurious to the Council. It con- 
cluded, “It looks like Mr. Washington is determined to help no 
movement he does not inaugurate.”** 

Whatever Washington’s misgivings about the Council may 
have been in 1900, two years later his influence there was clearly 
in the ascendancy. At the convention in St. Paul in 1902, the first 
he attended, a slate of officers friendly to him was elected, with 
Fortune made president. In a letter to Washington, his private 
secretary gloated over the discomfiture of Du Bois and Ida Wells 
Barnett at their inability to control the convention. He exulted, 


It is not hard for you to understand that we control the 
Council now . . . . It was wonderful to see how completely 
your personality dominated everything at St. Paul.** 


Negro newspapers opposed to Washington were less pleased. 
The Boston Guardian, organ of Washington’s most vitriolic critic, 
Harvard graduate Monroe Trotter, declared that Fortune would 
be president in name only—that the real power would be wielded 
by Washington. 


21Undated clipping from Springfield Republican in Washington Papers; Chicago 
Tribune, August 20, 1899. 

22Chicago Conservator, quoted in Indianapolis Freeman, July 14, 1900. 

23$cott to Washington, July 17, 1902, in Washington Papers. At this meeting 
Scott replaced W. E. B. Du Bois as head of the business bureau of the Council 
Ida Wells had attended the Knoxville meeting of the Afro-American League in 
1891. In 1898 (after her marriage to Ferdinand Barnett) she partitipated in the 
Rochester meeting of the Council and served as secretary of the Council until 
1902. She was later one of the six Negroes who signed the call for the formation 
of the NAACP. 
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It is well known [the Guardian asserted], that Fortune is 
only a ‘me too’ to whatever Washington aspires to do. 

These two men have long since formed themselves into one 
twain in their dealings with the Negro race, Fortune furnish- 
ing whatever brain the combination needs, and Washington 
the boodle.** 


At the 1903 convention in Louisville where Fortune was 
re-elected, Trotter made a bitter attack upon Washington from 
the floor but was shouted down when he tried to introduce 
a series of resolutions against the Tuskegeean. Meanwhile 
Du Bois, whom Trotter had criticized after the 1902 conven- 
tion for not challenging Washington, had by now openly 
aligned himself with Washington’s critics.” 

While leaders fought among themselves for control of the 
Afro-American Council, the rank and file of the Negro popula- 
tion remained indifferent. The Council was having little more 
success than the earlier League in attracting members. Few of 
the local councils were active or had any real vitality, and none 
of them gave more than nominal financial support to the national 
organization. Early in 1904 Fortune went on a lecture tour in 
New York State and the Middle West for the purpose of organiz- 
ing local councils and raising funds. He returned thoroughly 
discouraged, having spent on his personal expenses fifty dollars 
more than he was able to raise for the Council. Soon afterwards 
he resigned from the presidency of the Council, partly because 
of his discouragement over the apathy of the masses, partly as 


24Boston Guardian, quoted in Washington Bee, July 26, 1902. The Bee said of 


the Council convention: “The “Wizard of Tuskegee’ was there . . . . His satellites 
were in the saddle . . . . They trotted and pranced as he pulled the reins and 
his ticket was elected and his namby-pamby policy . . . was incorporated into 


the address, which was nothing more than a pronouncement of his nibs, the 
boss of Negro beggars.” For an account of — see Charles W. Puttkamer 
and Ruth Worthy, “William Monroe Trotter, 1872-1934,” Journal of Negro 
History, XLIII (October 1958), 298-316. 

25]_ouisville Herald, July 4, 1903; Louisville Evening Post, July 3, 1903; Francis 
L. Broderick, W. E. B. Du Bois, Negro Leader in a Time of Crisis (Stanford, 
Calif., 1959), 68-72. A few weeks later when Washington and Fortune were in 
Boston to address a gathering Trotter created such a disturbance that the meet- 
ing was disrupted. Trotter was arrested for disturbing the peace and sentenced 
to a month in jail. The anti-Washington press made a martyr of Trotter as the 
result of his arrest. Boston Transcript, July 31, 1903; Boston Globe, July 31, 
1903; Washington Bee, August 8, 1903; New York Age, November 5, 1903. 
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the result of one of his bitter, periodic quarrels with Washington. 
In his letter of resignation he declared that race leaders had done 
what they could, “with small response from the masses of the 
race, to stem the fearful tide of civil and political and material 
degradation of the race to a condition of pariahs in the citizen- 
ship of the Republic.” Of himself he said, 


I have grown old and impoverished in the lone struggle, 
and I must now take heed to my age and precarious health 
and devote my time and energies to repairing my personal 
fortunes in the interest of my immediate family.** 


Torn as it was by internal dissension and, more important, 
lacking adequate financial support, the Council made little pro- 
gress in carrying forward the fight for racial equality. Every 
convention adopted resolutions embodying very much the same ' 
list of grievances against which Fortune had complained when 
he first called for the organization of the Afro-American League. 
At the top of the list was usually the denial of voting rights to 
Negroes. For example, the address to the nation adopted at the 
first convention of the Council in 1898 called attention to the 


persistent attempts to eliminate the Negro from politics in the 
South and declared, 


We are not to be eliminated, Suffrage is a federal guarantee 
and not a privilege to be conferred or withheld by the States. 
We contend for the principle of manhood suffrage as the 
most effective safeguard of citizenship.*” 


But members of the Council disagreed among themselves as to 
the best method of implementing this declaration. One group in- 
sisted that the most effective way of forcing Southern states to 
permit Negroes to vote was to enforce the clause in the Four- 
teenth Amendment which provided for reduction of representa- 
tion in the House of Representatives and in the Electoral Col- 
lege for states which limited the voting rights of citizens over 
twenty-one. Fortune was strongly opposed to this approach. He 

26Fortune to Scott, January 13, 21, 1904, in Washington Papers; Indianapolis 
Freeman, January 30, 1904; New York Age, October 25, 1905; Fortune, “The 


Quick and the Dead,” A.M.E. Review, XXI (April 1916), 248-49. 
2TWashington Evening Star, December 31, 1898. 
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insisted that for the Council to endorse reduction of representa- 
tion would give the impression that they acquiesced in disfran- 
chisement and would give color to the idea that a state could 
legally disfranchise part of its citizens. Both Walters and Wash- 
ington were won over to Fortune’s position, and Washington in 
turn persuaded President Theodore Roosevelt not to recommend 
reduction of Southern representation.** But Washington and For- 
tune were not always in complete agreement as to the position 
which the Council should take with regard to suffrage. Washing- 
ton at various times indicated that he was not opposed to literacy 
and property requirements for voting if applied in the same way 
to both biacks and whites and not used merely for the purpose of 
disfranchising Negroes while permitting the illiterate and prop- 
ertyless whites to vote. Doubtless as the result of Washington’s 
influence the address adopted in 1898, mentioned above, while 
endorsing the principle of manhood suffrage, stated that the 
Council was not opposed to “legitimate restrictions of the suf- 
frage,” provided they applied to citizens of all states.** In an edi- 
torial in the Age just before the Louisville convention of the 
Council in 1903, Fortune asserted that he and Washington dif- 
fered on the suffrage question and denied that he had ever been 
in agreement with accepting educational or property require- 
ments. He declared that the right of voting was fundamental to 
citizenship and that it should be protected by the federal govern- 
ment and that control of federal elections should be taken away 
from the states. He prepared an address for delivery in Louisville 
in which he said that all the wrongs which Negroes suffered grew 
out of the abridgment of voting rights. The text of the speech 

28Fortune to Washington, February 20, 1900; Washington to Fortune, Novem- 
ber 22, 1902; John E. Milholland to Washington, January 17, 1905, in Washing- 
ton Papers; Washington Evening Star, December 30, 1898; New York Age, Janu- 
ary 4, 1900, December 29, 1904, January 26, 1905. 

29Washington Evening Star, December 31, 1898. Washington’s views were set 
forth in a letter which he addressed to the Louisiana Convention in 1898 when 
it was considering the voting question. He said: “The negro agrees with you 
that it is necessary for the salvation of the South that restrictions be put upon 
the ballot . . . . The negro does not object to an educational or property test, 
but let the law be so clear that no one clothed with State authority will be 
tempted to perjure and degrade himself by putting one interpretation upon it 


for the white man and another for the black man... .” New Orleans Times 
Democrat, February 21, 1898. 
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appeared in the Louisville newspapers, but apparently it was not 
actually delivered. Washington’s critics insisted that the speech 
had been suppressed at his orders.*® On the floor of the conven- 
tion Washington once more reiterated that he had no objection 
to the disfranchisement of the ignorant Negro, “provided the 
same class of the other race is similarly dealt with,” but he ad- 
mitted that the purpose of suffrage measures recently adopted 
in the South was primarily to disfranchise Negroes." 

In spite of the restraining influence which he seems to have 
exercised in the matter of Fortune's speech and other public 
pronouncements made in the name of the Council, behind the 
scenes Washington lent his support to efforts to initiate test cases 
against disfranchisement. As early as January 1899, he and For- 
tune were discussing the possibility of a test of the Louisiana 
suffrage law of 1898. It was decided that the Afro-American 
Council of New Orleans should institute a case with the sym- 
pathy and support of the national organization. The services of 
a group of Negro lawyers were enlisted to prepare a case. Part 
of the money for the lawyers’ fees was furnished by the Council, 
part of it from W ashington’s personal funds, and the remainder 
by white philanthropists to whom Washington appealed. Much 
time and a considerable sum of money were expended, but the 
case never actually materialized. Fortune laid the blame for the 
failure upon the New Orleans attorneys.*? 

The Council took partial credit for bringing to trial a case 
testing the Alabama voter registration law. The case grew out of 
the refusal of the registrars of Montgomery County to enroll 


Negro voters. One of the Negroes sought a court order to compel 
the officers to register him. When the lower court refused to issue 
the order, its decision was appealed and reached the United 
States Supreme Court in 1903. Wilford Smith, who had the dis- 
tinction of being the only Negro lawyer who had won a case 


30New York Age, July 2, 1903; Louisville Herald, July 2, 1903; Washington 
Bee, July 11, 1903; Boston Guardian, July 11, 1903. 

‘Louisville Herald, July 4, 1903 

82Fortune to Washington, December 30, 1899, June 4, 21, 27, 7, July 22, 1901, 
August 4, 1902, in Washington Papers; Indianapolis Xone December 29, 
1900, July 6, 1901; New York Age, October 25, 1906; Meier, “Toward a Reinter- 
pretation of Booker T. Washington,” 221. 
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before that court, was employed to prepare the case. The Supreme 
Court upheld the refusal of the lower court to grant the order. 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, who wrote the opinion, argued 
that the wrong complained of was political in nature and hence 
the remedy for it must be sought through legislation and not 
through the courts. In the light of this decision Wilford Smith 
expressed doubt as to whether it would ever be possible to bring 
a case resulting in a decision which would cause the Fifteenth 
Amendment to be enforced in a practical way. He was convinced 
that the most effective way of insuring voting rights would be a 
federal registration law.** 

After Fortune’s resignation as president in 1904 the Afro- 
American Council languished, but it was revived in 1905 by a 
call from Bishop Walters. The call for a revived Council came 
just after W. E. B. Du Bois and a group of anti-Washington in- 
tellectuals launched the Niagara Movement as a militant organi- 
zation to fight for racial equality. The platform of the new group, 
including demands for suffrage and civil rights and economic 
betterment for Negroes, Fortune accused Du Bois of stealing 
from the declaration of principles which he had framed for the 
Afro-American League in 1890. Washington, alarmed by the 
challenge to his leadership which the Niagara Movement repre- 
sented, sought to undermine the new organization by planting 
spies in its ranks, influencing the Negro press against it, and by 
persuading white philanthropists not to support it.** 

Newspapers opposed to Washington interpreted the move to 
revive the Afro-American Council solely as an effort to counter- 
act the Niagara Movement and declared that the Council was 
dead.** But in spite of its allegedly moribund condition the 
Council held the largest and most ambitious convention in its his- 
tory in New York City in 1906. Booker T. Washington, who pri- 

vately expressed the hope that the convention would adopt a 


33Giles v. Harris, 189 U.S. 475 (1903); Meier, “Toward a Reinterpretation of 
Booker T. Washington,” 222; New York Age, October 11, 1906. 

84New York Age, July 27, 1905, February 8, 1906; Broderick, W. E. B. Du Bois, 
75 ff.; Rudwick, “Niagara Movement,” 181-87. 

35According to the Chicago Conservator no Council meeting would have been 
called in 1905 if #t had not been for the Niagara Movement. Unidentified and 
undated clipping in Washington Papers. 
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conservative platform, was much in evidence. He gave a char- 
acteristic speech in which he condemned inflammatory statements 
by Northern Negroes and stressed racial harmony, but the gen- 
eral tone of the convention was inilitant and uncompromising. 
An innovation was the participation of several white speakers. 
Among them was Oswald Garrison Villard, later to issue the call 
resulting in the formation of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, who spoke at Washington’s invita- 
tion. Another was John E. Milholland, president of the Constitu- 
tional League, who was to become a vice-president of the 
NAACP. In spite of previous failures plans were laid to raise 
funds to continue the fight in the courts against disfranchise- 
ment.*® 

The ambitious plans discussed in New York failed to material- 
ize. The Council continued to exist but. was little more than a 
name. In the months following the New York meeting Washing- 
ton apparently lost interest in the Council. He and Walters, who 
continued to serve as Council president, did not quarrel openly, 
but it was evident that Washington’s influence over Walters 
and the Council had waned.**’ Walters made some efforts at 
rapprochement with the Niagara group. There were newspaper 
reports that some of the Niagara men were present at the con- 
vention of the Afro-American Council in Baltimore in June 1907, 
and that most of the delegates to the convention “denounced 
Booker T. Washington as a Judas to his race.”** By 1908 Bishop 


386New York Times, October 10, 1906; New York Press, October 11, 1906; New 
York Age, October 11, 1906; Washington Post, October 12, 1906; Indianapolis 
Freeman, November 3, 1906. 

87President Theodore Roosevelt’s action in discharging three companies of 
Negro troops from the United States Army following disorders at Brownsville, 
Texas, played a part in bringing about the split between Washington and Walters. 
Although Washington did not approve of Roosevelt’s action, he tried to quiet 
protests against it. On the other hand Walters and almost all other Negro leaders 
openly condemned the discharge. The National Afro-American Council employed 
legal counsel to protect the rights of the discharged troops. Emma Lou Thorn- 
brough, “The Brownsville Episode and the Negro Vote,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XLIV (December 1957), 473-77, 482; Indianapolis Freeman, 
December 1, 8, 1906; Cleveland Gazette, December 1, 1906; New York Age, 
January 17, 1907. 

38Baltimore Sun, June 29, 1907; Baltimore American, July 1, 1907. In the 
New York Age, July 18, 1907, Walters denied that there had been any criticism 
of Washington at the Baltimore meeting. 
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Walters had joined the Niagara Movement, and in the political 
campaign of that year made common cause with Washington's 
arch enemy, Monroe Trotter, in an unsuccessful effort to swing 
the Negro vote away from Taft, whom Washington supported.* 
But by this time it was evident that the Niagara Movement had 
little prospect of becoming an effective force. Du Bois himself 
admitted that there was less enthusiasm for the movement than 
there had been at the time of its founding.*° 

In 1909 a group of white persons took the initiative in the for- 
mation of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. Among the six Negroes who joined in signing 
the call for the new organization were Bishop Walters, as presi- 
dent of the National Afro-American Council, and Du Bois from 
the Niagara Movement. At the national conference on the Negro 
which met in New York City in 1909 and took the preliminary 
steps in the establishment of the N AACP, resolutions reminiscent 
of the statements formed by Fortune in 1887 and 1890 were 
adopted. They demanded: 


(1) That the Constitution be strictly enforced and the 
civil rights guaranteed under the Fourteenth Amendment be 
secured impartially to all. 

(2) That there be equal educational opportunities for all 

, and that public school expenditure be the same for 
the Negro and the white child. 

(3) That in accordance with the Fifteenth Amendment 
the right of the Negro to the ballot on the same terms as 
other citizens be recognized in every part of the country. 


Booker T. Washington’s name was conspicuously absent from 
the list of Negroes who participated in the formation of the 
NAACP. In fact, he tried to undermine the new group.** Nor did 
Fortune have any part in its formation. In 1907 he had suffered a 
nervous collapse, which was followed by years of mental and 

89Herbert Aptheker (ed.), A Documentary History of the Negro People in the 
United States (New York, 1951), 915; Indianapolis Freeman, February 22, April 
18, 1908. 

49Rudwick, “The Niagara Movement,” 191; Broderick, W.E.B. Du Bois, 77-79. 


41Aptheker (ed.), Documentary History, 915; August Meier, “Booker T. Wash- 
ington and the Rise of the N.A.A-C.P.,” Crisis, LXI (February 1954), 69-76. 
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physical illness, and he became an almost forgotten figure. But 
the program of the NAACP, both in its objectives and methods, 
was essentially the program which Fortune had conceived for the 
Afro-American League twenty years earlier.** 

42Fortune, who was a victim of alcoholism, lost control of the Age in 1907 and 


became an almost forgotten figure. He lived until 1928, long enough to see some 
of the early victories of the NAACP. 








Notes and Documents 
A Philadelphia Quaker Visits Natchez, 1847 


Edited by EDWIN B. BRONNER 


‘Rete B. TAYLOR, THE WRITER OF THE TWO LETTERS REPRO- 
duced below, was born in 1809 at a little place called Valentine’s 
Mill in Chester County, Pennsylvania, and grew up on a farm in 
New Garden Township, near the Delaware border. His mother 
Elizabeth Richards, although from an old Quaker family, had 
been disowned by the Quakers before her son’s birth because of 
her marriage to Jacob Taylor, who belonged to no church. She 
and her children, however, joined New Garden Friends Meeting 
in 1817; and Thomas remained a Friend for the rest of his short 
life. 

Young Thomas, one of seven children, received only occasional 
schooling in the neighborhood, for his father feared, and with 
some justification, that if his sons became educated they would 
leave the farm. In 1829, however, he consented to send Thomas 
to a Quaker school in Wilmington, Delaware. The youth of twenty 
found life with his younger classmates very nearly intolerable 
and remained for only three months. After a brief, unsuccessful 
experiment with teaching in New Jersey in 1832-1833, Taylor 
returned to Pennsylvania to open a store in New Garden two 
miles from his parents’ home. His father had been supplementing 
the family income by running a store, and he now financed his 
son’s venture. 

In 1835 Taylor was married to Margaretta Hughes, a teacher 
in one of the Quaker schools of Wilmington. The following year 
he sold his New Garden store and in partnership with a cousin 
bought another in Coatesville, a town on the new railroad line 
from Philadelphia to Lancaster. His business failed in a few 
months, partly due to the duplicity of his partner; and shortly 
fate struck an even greater blow: his wife died. Overcome by 
despair, he shut himself up in a darkened room and there he 
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remained. His older brother, George W. Taylor of Philadelphia, 
journeyed to Coatesville to persuade Thomas to return to the city 
with him and begin life anew. When he opened the door to his 
brother's room, he called out, “Brother Thomas, arise, the Mon- 
ster hath swallowed Thee up.” What immediately followed is not 
known, but Thomas agreed to go to Philadelphia where he took 
employment with the Second Bank of the United States (re- 
chartered in 1836 as the Bank of the United States of Pennsyl- 
vania ). Taylor was married a second time in 1841, to Mary Ann 
Phillips of Hockessin, Delaware, to whom the first of the follow- 
ing letters is addressed. He studied law and was admitted to the 
Pennsylvania bar, but he remained with the bank in Philadelphia 
until his death in 1852 at the age of forty-four.’ 

Although interested in the work of the Frie nds, Taylor left the 
life of dedication to brother George, the recipient of the second 

Natchez letter. He never wore plain dress, and except for his 
brief teaching experience he earned his living in the commercial 
‘ world. His brother, on the other hand, dedicated most of his life 
to the service of his fellow men, first as a teacher and later as an 
agent for the Friends Bible and Tract Association; and in 1847 
he began twenty years of service with the Free Produce Associ- 
ation.* George Taylor wore the plain dress, spoke frequently in 
meeting for worship, and was active in other reforms, such as the 
temperance movement. 

Thomas Taylor, who loved to travel, made frequent journeys 
while working for the bank in Philadelphia. The visit to Natchez 
described in these letters was undertaken to settle for the bank 
certain matters connected with the Robertson Trust, one of three 
trusts set up following the failure of the bank in 1841.* During 
the trip he wrote five letters in all, beginning with two brief notes 
to his wife, one from Pittsburgh and one from Cincinnati. A long 

1These introductory paragraphs are largely based upon research done by a 
descendant of Thomas B. Taylor, the late Francis R. Taylor, attorney, author of 
several historical studies, and former president of the Friends Historical Associa- 


tion. See also John Hill Martin, Martin’s Bench and Bar of Philadelphia . . 
Philadelphia, 1883), 316. 

2Ruth Anna Nuermberger, The Free Produce Movement; a Quaker Protest 
Against Slavery (Durham, N. C., 1942), 83-84. 

8Walter Buckingham Smith, Economic Aspects of the Second Bank of the 
United States (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), 229-30. 
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letter to his wife, begun in his “ “state room’ on board the steamer 
‘Fort Wayne’ ” and completed at the Mansion House in Natchez, 
was followed by a lengthy epistle to his brother George. These 
are the two letters published here. A brief note to his wife 


written just before he began his journey home concludes the 
correspondence.* 


15 June °47 
My Dear M. A. 

Floating down this vast, turbid & apparently interminable river 
(Missi) seated in a box, dignified with the name of a “state room” 
on board the steamer “Fort Wayne” where I have been imprisoned 
since the morning of the 11th inst—with the untamed wilderness of 
Mississippi on one side & the savage forests of Arkansas on the other— 
without congenial society—not even a sound more agreeable than 
the hoarse & ceaseless breathings of the engine beneath me & the 
almost constant clank of the coin on the gambling tables around me, 
I cannot say that these are the happiest moments of my “life’—But 
for some novels & magazines kindly loaned me by-a very obliging 
gentleman from Louisiana, I know not how I should have consumed 
the time—Since leaving Louisville on the 11th the river has presented 
almost nothing to interest the traveler—with few exceptions even the 
towns (so called) are only a few small wooden houses or huts, many 
of them apparently in the last stages of decay—In the long & dreary 
intervals between these symptoms of Civilization nothing better is 
seen than little miserable log huts peeping out from small patches 
of deadened timber, and even these are “few & far between.” The 
river at times is broad & majestic, but frequently divided in several 
distinct channels, extremely crooked & variable in its course, making 
large & rapid «ncroachments upon its shores at some points & deposit- 
ing almost as ripidly & more dangerously at others—at times we see 
where acres of ttuck heavy timber have suddenly slid into the river 
leaving only their green tree tops above its turbid waters—16th 4 P.M. 
writing is so difficult on these rickety boats that strong inducements 
are necessary to the undertaking—I make another effort to close a 
wretched scrawl to mail on reaching Natchez, where I hope to arrive 
before morning, in order that I may dispatch business there & turn my 
face northward as soon as possible—Since writing the above we have 


4A]l five letters are in Taylor Family Papers (in possession of Hubert R. Taylor, 
of Southampton, Pennsylvania, a descendant of Thomas B. Taylor). 
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passed Memphis a thriving & rather pretty city, and Vicksburg the 
celebrated headquarters of villiany—The shore of the Louisiana side, 
today, is more cultivated & presents more symptoms of civilization. 
The weather has been quite cool since leaving Pittsbg—with frequent 
rain until today—we now have hot sun with occasional showers, but 
when the boat is running we have a pleasant breeze—Situated as I 
now am more than 2000 miles from those who are of all the world 
most dear to me, thee may imagine how anxious I am to get a letter 
before leaving Natchez. I have been much favoured with health, 
though not wholly free from the effects of change, I eat as little as I 
deem it safe to rely upon, & confine myself to a very limited range, 
my greatest want is water, the appearance of the river, our only re- 
source, is nearer that of the muddiest puddle thee ever saw, than any 
thing I can now think of—and such a thing as a filter seems to be 
unknown here—I have not yet found a bath house into which I dare 
venture since leaving home—I hope however on again reaching 
Cincinnati that I may be permitted to enjoy that luxury—I can 
scarcely hope for it in Natchez—17th—I arrived at the Mansion House 
Hotel—Natchez,’ where I now write, about 6 oClock this morning, 
having left the Steamer about 3 o'Clk & with one companion, a 
gentleman from N. Orleans, loitered about a wharf boat until day- 
light The “town under the hill” as it is called, the oldest part of 
Natchez is a wretched looking place, & not considered any too safe 
for a stranger to pass through except in open daylight—we therefore 
delayed our scramble up the hill, near a mile, in a miserable apology 
for a hack with two Skeletons of horses & a negro, until the business 
population were astir—While at breakfast the landlord handed me a 
note from J. L. Roberts our agent here informing me that he had 
received advice yesterday of my coming on with the Bonds &c,— 
that he had gone to Vicksburg on business & requesting, in case I 
shd arrive during his absence, that I should remain until his return, 
&c which he expected wd be on “Friday Saturday or Sunday next”— 
such a proceeding on his part is so much cooler than anything I had 
anticipated, that I confess I have not yet fully resolved on the course 
I shall pursue—The object of my journey is of such magnitude as to 
require every effort on my part, & I cannot at present perceive a 
chance of doing any-thing without an interview with Roberts—I shall 

5Levin Marshall, once head of the Natchez branch of the Second Bank of the 


United States, owned the hotel. See William Ransom Hogan and Edwin Adams 
Davis (eds.), William Johnson’s Natchez . . . (Baton Rouge, 1951), 484. 
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therefore most likely be obliged to submit to a most provoking delay— 
I had hoped to be ready to leave here by tomorrow night, and pos- 
sibly be able to return home by way of the Lakes, Niagara & N. York 
City which I learn I can do with the addition of 2 or 3 days at most, 
& loiter a little besides-—Wm. W. Cooper, A. Taylor & his sister 
Hannah and C M Strader of Louisville all think of being ready to 
go by short route on my return up the river—If therefore I should 
neither be delayed here nor receive any unfavourable news from 
home, I would be strongly inclined to join so agreeable a party— 
of all this however I shall write again or hasten home by the shortest 
route,—my course will mainly depend on the tidings I receive from 
home which I anxiously trust may be of the most favourable kind— 
Please say to brother G[eorge] that I intend writing to him next— 
That I had no opportunity of seeing the cotton agent at Memphis 
as we merely stopped a few minutes & I did not leave the boat—I 
hope to see Dr. Thatcher to day if in town—& that I will endeavour 
to procure all the information I can for him*’—give my love to all as 
if named & Kiss our dear little P[hebe] & E[lizabeth] many times for 
Papa—anxious to hear from thee I remain 


Most affectionately thine 
i 


Mary Ann Taylor 


Natchez 19 June 1847 

My Dear Brother 
Yesterday I had the extreme pleasure to receive M.A.’s letter of 8th 
inst. and I cannot fully express my feelings on being informed of 
your continued health and welfare, although it is less than three days 
later than the time of my leaving you. I think I could now appreci- 
ate a telegraphic communication between this point & Philad—My 
last letter to M.A. was from this City on the 17th inst the day of my 
arrival—having previously written from Pittsburg & also from Cin- 
cinnati—Except during the first 3 or 4 days on the river, my health 
has been very good & I think it is now better than when I left home— 
I have however deemed [?] it prudent to be very sparing & cautious in 


®The Free Produce Association would not sell goods produced with slave labor. 
Thomas B. Taylor had promised his brother George he would attempt to find 
sources of cotton and other commodities produced with free labor, particularly 
at Memphis. Thatcher, or Thacher, who was an abolitionist living in Mississippi, 
was considered an especially good contact for Taylor’s purposes. Levi Coffin to 
Samuel Rhoads, August 9, 1846, in Taylor Family Papers. 
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my diet, particularly avoiding fresh meats—We have here plenty of 
green corn, tomatoes, new potatoes, beans, Egg plants, melons &c 
&c,—I have been much disappointed in not meeting with J. L. Roberts 
on my arrival here, he left the day previous immediately on receiving 
advice of my coming & passed me in the night between here & Vicks- 
burg—I am therefore waiting here from day to day, “solitary isolated 
& alone” not having conversed with half a dozen people I think since 
I came,—The place is now unusually dull & very hot—Dr. Thatcher 
is not in town,—gone to Washington—I have some reason to hope that 
Roberts may return this evening I shall leave here at the earliest 
possible moment after transacting the business with which I am 
charged, & hope I shall not have occasions to Stop inside of the first 
1000 miles at least—Excepting Memphis, I think Natchez is much the 
handsomest & the most agreeable looking place I have seen since 
leaving Cincinnati, though as seen from the river its appearance is 
wretched in the extreme The old town “under the hill” consists of 
old & dilapidated wooden buildings & ruins stretching a considerable 
distance along the shore at the base of a very high & precipitous bluff, 
exceedingly rugged & broken,—on reaching the summit of this bluff 
by a toilsome road nearly a mile in length, you enter the main city, 
firmly situated on the table land extending back, from the river, & 
varied with gentle slopes & hills affording many beautiful sites, some 
of which are very prettily occupied with spacious mansions & gar- 
dens—The City is regularly laid out, with streets from 40 to 50 ft. 
in width, crossing at right angles, but not paved excepting narrow 
& uneven footways with brick curb & gutter, the crossings where 
there are any, are made of large hewn logs, the ends of which in 
some places are near a foot high above the level of the curb, & which 
you must reach across the open gutter,-I have not observed any 
lamps in the streets, but I have not ventured out at night—a large 
portion of the buildings are brick, but interspersed with numerous 
shabby old frames—some mere hovels,—In a somewhat extensive walk 
this morning (the only time for exercise here) I observed some 4 or 
5 large & rather fine looking .urches—the catholic church, a large 
brick Gothic structure being »v far the most imposing in appear- 
ance—The Court house & public »7 are large & stately brick build- 
ings beautifully situated on an emi.<nce near the centre of an open 
square containing numerous tall & beautiful Locust trees—The great 


TTaylor’s aloofness was reciprocated. No Natchez paper of the period men- 
tioned his visit. 
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number & variety of trees & shrubbery form one of the most striking 
& agreeable features of the place—Most of them are extremely rare 
if not wholly unknown in the north—the crape Myrtle, Pomgranite, 
& Jessamine are very common, The Fig tree, now laden with fruit, 
some of it ripe, seems to be quite as common here as the Peach tree 
with us—The country immediately around the city appears to be 
rather broken & barren. I have not yet seen a cotton field—I am told 
there are no considerable plantations within less than 10 to 15 miles 
& my curiosity cannot lead me so far beneath such a burning sun as 
we now have here—The view across the river from the Edge of the 
bluff is quite an interesting one—A considerable extent of flat & rich 
alluvial land on the Louisiana side is cleared & under cultivation, as 
grass & corn lands, with some neat looking buildings—The small town 
of Vidalia, on the bank of the river, with its neat Court House & 
Steeple, forming the prominent feature of the landscape—Many of 
the chivalric gentry whom I have been permitted to see dashing about 
here on highbred horses, seem to find their greatest enjoyment in 
recounting their bear hunts, “great fights” and occasional exploits with 
revolvers & Bowie Knives—swearing “terribly” and sucking mint juleps 
& Cherry Cobblers with Straws—* 

I regret since being detained here in idleness, that I did not go on 
to N. Orleans, as I might have done the day of my arrival here & 
after being informed of the absence of J. L. Roberts—It is not likely 
that I will have so good an opportunity soon again all that is worth 
seeing here may be seen in a few hours—The “patriarchal institutions” 
and Turkey buzzards, tho’ not the most agreeable, are certainly among 
the chief characteristics of this region They shock & disgust you on 
every side. 

The white population of Natchez I am informed is now about 2500 
—some years ago it was between 4000 & 5000—almost all the towns 


I have seen on the river below Louisville Ky. seem to be declining 
& going to ruin, Memphis & Vicksburg are the principal exceptions— 
The general aspect of the country as seen from the river is that of a 
perfect wilderness of thick & tangled forests and if you were not on 
a western Steamer, terrible in itself, you would naturally expect to 
see bears, panthers, & wolves gazing at you from the shores, The 


frequent inundations of the immediate shores of these western rivers 
j 


8As a temperance man, Taylor was disgusted by the drinking he saw all around 
him on this journey, and especially at the Mansion House which was famous for 
mint juleps. See Taylor to Mrs. Taylor, September 16, 1847, in Taylor Family 
Papers. 
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will perhaps retard their improvement for many years to come—They 
are yet far from being sufficiently valuable to warrant the expense 
of the heavy embankments necessary to protect them—I shall expect 
to receive M.A.’s second letter this evening or tomorrow, and as I 
hope soon to be on my way homeward I may not write again, unless 
merely to advise you of the time of my departure from here, the 
Philada mail I find goes from here via N.O. & gains about one day on 
the western route—I shall confidently expect to meet letters at Cincin- 
nati—As I have not written to N. Garden & it seems useless to multiply 
letters, thee may enclose this, if thee thinks it worth sending out— 
With almost an oceans breadth between me & all who are dear to me, 
it would be worse than mere affectation to say that, I am wholly 
without anxious thoughts, but I dare not doubt the Kind protection 
of that Providence who in infinite mercy has spared us all even to 
this hour—with love you all & many Kisses for my dear little P. & E. 
I remain thy 
affectionate brother 
ae oo oe 





Book Reviews 


Recording America’s Past: An Interpretation of the Development of 
Historical Studies in America, 1607-1884, By David D. Van Tassel. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 222. Ap- 
pendix, bibliography, index. $6.00.) 

Pioneer: A History of the Johns Hopkins University, 1874-1889. By 
Hugh Hawkins. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1960. 
Pp. xiv, 368. Appendixes, bibliographical note, index, $6.50. ) 

These volumes comprise two chapters in the history of American 
learning. Professor Van Tassel succinctly traces the history of “ama- 
teur” historiography from our early colonial chroniclers to the begin- 
nings of professionalism in the founding of the American Historical 

Association. The result is a highly useful little book, crammed with 

names and facts and containing an appendix that lists chronologically 

the founding of all our local, state, and national historical societies 
until 1890. It is particularly convenient as a manual and introduction 
to the important but little known historians of the nineteenth century. 

Indeed usefulness itself is the theme that holds together this account 
of many hands compiling or writing many histories. The colonial 
writers of promotional and investment tracts, the annalists, the search- 
ers for God’s great plan in His new protectorate of Massachusetts 

(usually called New England), the apologists for colonial administra- 

tions, the self-righteously retrospective Puritans in their polemical 

treatises against cultural barbarism—all wrote useful historical litera- 
ture by justifying the ways of divine or secular ruler to man, With 
the eighteenth century not only did naturalistic interpretations of 
history take their places beside the Providential, but also the estab- 
lished techniques of European scholarship were increasingly used so 
that a Revolutionary generation could document its search for a birth- 
right of civil and religious freedom. In telling how the writing of 
history became useful for the needs of locality and region as well 
as nation, Van Tassel shows how men such as Jeremy Belknap and 

Benjamin Trumbull in New England or William Stith and Thomas 

Jefferson in Virginia underwrote historically the case for colonial 

rights within the British Empire and fostered an historical sense of 

allegiance to colony that preceded but strengthened the birth of 

American nationalism. 
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He traces the tensions between the cause of nationalist historical 
writing, portrayed in the post-Revolutionary generation by David 
Ramsay, Noah Webster, and Jedidiah Morse, and the cause of local 
history that flourished between 1815 and 1860 in the state historical 
societies; obsessed with “documania” and the cult of genealogy the 
societies were determined to make secure the place of the state in 
the nation’s annals. So paramount are these tensions in the book that 
it might have been entitled “American Historians and American Na- 
tionalism.” For here is its central idea: The uses of historical literature 
in the creation and perpetuation of our national unity. 

Although Van Tassel brings us well into the sociology of nineteenth- 
century learning with his account of how the Jeffersonians tried to 
promote a Republican party view of national history, of how the text- 
books of Webster or the popular histories of Benson John Lossing 
educated for nationalism, of how Jared Sparks’ Library of American 
Biography enshrined national heroes, and of how civil wartime be- 
comes a blight upon the growth of historical literature, it is in his 
concise treatment of the many unsung local and state, or regional, 
historians that he serves us best. Among these he writes of Archibald 
DeBow Murphey of North Carolina, Lyman C. Draper of Wisconsin, 
and Edmund Bailey O'Callaghan of New York. In relating the efforts 
of these men to the beginnings of a critical spirit in historical writing 
which, together with the careful scholarship of John Gilmary Shea 
and Henry B. Dawson in the Historical Magazine, came to fruit in 
the work of Justin Winsor, Van Tassel closes his theme with the tri- 
umph of national history between 1876 and 1884. 

Necessarily, so compact a book has its disappointments. In this 
study, I believe they can be traced to the author’s constant pursuit 
of the theme of nationalism vis-a-vis localism or sectionalism, which 
means that his trea..aent of the great nineteenth-century literary and 
“romantic” historians, George Bancroft and Francis Parkman, tends to 
emphasize their nationalism at the expense of passing over their 
scholarly accomplishments and their literary charm. 

While on the one hand the men with whom Professor Van Tassel 
deals nationalized our history, those with whom Professor Hawkins 
deals professionalized all learning. The Johns Hopkins in its first 
fifteen years not only witnessed the promotional efforts of a Herbert 
Baxter Adams for history within and outside his own institution, but 
it also saw the founding of scholarly periodicals in several fields and 
the establishment of standards for the university teacher that met his 
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professional needs: academic freedom, emphasis upon research, and 
assumption of the role of guide rather than disciplinarian with stu- 
dents. Yet it is not Hawkins’ purpose to relate how the Hopkins was 
“first” in some ways. What he has done, I believe in a first-rate fashion, 
is to show how a new institution of higher learning was started from 
scratch in order to overcome the frustrations of the past. He tells 
us of Daniel Coit Giiman and his relationships with trustees, towns- 
people, faculty, and students, of the demands and desires of memo- 
rable professors such as Gildersleeve, Sylvester, Remsen, C. D. Morris, 
Martin, and Rowland. He measures the comparative influence of uni- 
versity Presidents White, Angell, and Eliot upon the new university, 
with some interesting qualifications about Eliot. He analyzes the 
structures of academic departments, the problems of salaries, rank and 
tenure, attracting new faculty members, personal relations between 
faculty and administrator, fellowships for graduate students, and, 
above all, the wonderful ideal of freedom in a community of learning. 
The technique of immigration research and writing was, however, 
blossom overnight; it was the result of several academic attitudes 
developed over the previous decades, not the least of which was the 
“shared love of history” found among the amateur literary historians 
of the 1850's. 
Johns Hopkins University Wirson SMITH 


Immigration and American History: Essays in Honor of Theodore C. 
Blegen. Edited by Henry Steele Commager. (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1961. Pp. x, 166. Illustration, bibli- 
ography, index. $4.50. ) 

To honor Dean Theodore C. Blegen on his retirement, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in January 1960, sponsored the first American 
Immigration Conference to be held in some thirty years. Ten scholars 
noted for their work in immigration presented essays in which they 
outlined past studies and new interpretations in the field. All but two 
of the papers were originally designed for oral presentation; they 
provided a focus around which many exciting discussions centered. 

Obviously. it is not the purpose of Immigration and American His- 
tory to present an exhaustive study of a particular facet of immigra- 
tion. Like most Festschriften, the book is uneven and somewhat 
lacking in continuity. Nevertheless, the eleven articles are not miscel- 
laneous affairs, nor are they works wholly without a central theme. 
Immigration is a diverse and heterogeneous subject, yet the papers 
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are so arranged as to form a scholarly pattern. From the opening 
comments by Henry Steele Commager to the closing paper by Pro- 
fessor Blegen, there is repetition of the theme that although the 
American immigration frontier closed in the 1920's, the confused 
process by which the new world was peopled has still not been satis- 
factorily explained. 

Many of the essays suggest the adoption of new research methods. 
Franklin D. Scott would have workers in the immigration field en- 
compass “the techniques of all the social sciences—history, psychology, 
sociology plus economics and geography and government.” Coleman 
J. Barry would further enable the historian to adopt the analytical 
approach through closer collaboration with philosophers and theolo- 
gians. Although all the writers agree that new approaches to the study 
of immigration history must be explored and new hypotheses sug- 
gested, they differ as to the approach. Philip Jordan and Coleman 
Barry would declare a moratorium “on all new research and the time 
thus saved be devoted to understanding and bringing together what 
has already been written.” On the other hand, Carlton C. Qualey 
suggests that “only after scholars have completed a substantial number 
of monographic studies can we hope to write that full-dress history 
of American immigration essential to our understanding of American 
and of world history.” 

The technique of immigration research and writing was, however, 
only a secondary theme in some four or five of the essays. Oscar 
Handlin skillfully portrays the continuing and indirect impact of im- 
migration upon American life. He examines the radical internal shifts 
of American population from the nineteenth-century flow of New 
Englanders into the Midwest to the present day flow of Puerto Ricans 
and Negroes into New York City. Ingrid Semmingsen reverses Pro- 
fessor Handlin’s inquiry by probing the effects of emigration on 
European societies. John T. Flanagan, in his view of the immigrant 
in American fiction, finds that the plight of the immigrant and that 
of the proletarian worker was often indistinguishable, while Henry 
A. Pochmann confesses in the essay “The Migration of Ideas” that 
the study of this very provocative facet of the immigration theme is 
yet in its infancy. 

Immigration and American History attempts to point the way 
whereby more color and human individuality can be woven into the 
story of American growth and settlement. The volume can perhaps 
best be described as a belated follow-up to Arthur M. Schlesinger’s 
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American Journal of Sociology article “The Significance of Immigra- 
tion in American History” (1921) and to Marcus L. Hansen’s article 
in the American Historical Review entitled “Immigration as a Field 
for Historical Research” (1927). The authors of the present work 
agree that the last thirty years has brought a growing interest in im- 
migration studies, but many of the basic questions posed in the 1920's 
either remain unanswered or are open to new interpretations. 

University of Nevada Wisur S. SHEPPERSON 
Colonial Virginia. By Richard L. Morton. (Chapel Hill: University 

of North Carolina Press for the Virginia Historical Society, 1960. 
Two volumes. Pp. xiv, viii, 883. Illustrations, maps. $15.00. ) 

Being the last stronghold of Whiggery, Virginia continues in these 
bleak, revisionist times to produce history in something of the grand 
manner. Mr. Morton’s narrative is rich and unhurried, serene and 
confident. He writes with familial intimacy of what, to most Ameri- 
cans, is now a remote and vanished society. In his pages, Bacon and 
Berkeley, Culpepper, Andros, and Commissary Blair, Spotswood, the 
Carters, Gooch, and Dinwiddie appear as in a stately family history, 
their importance taken for granted, their eccentricities relished, above 
all, their values cherished. Morton obviously feels a close kinship 
with the society he describes, a feeling he expects his readers to share. 
His theme is liberty—the flowering of individualism in the spacious 
freedom of a new world. 

For one not in the proper tradition, it is easy to feel a twinge of 
irritation with Morton’s Colonial Virginia. Its serenity seems close 
to complacence, its confidence and gentility an affront to these times, 
its concept of liberty narrow and exclusive. How, a critical reader 
might ask, can Morton celebrate such raw individualism as that of 
Nathaniel Bacon? Why is he so cold to the victims of individualism, 
be they Indians or Negroes or white yeomen, and why so unsympa- 
thetic to the civil or clerical authorities who tried to protect these 
people from the avarice of the planters? 

Yet even a skeptical reader might ask whether Morton is not, after 
all, right about freedom. To see the progression of events in Colonial 
Virginia as an unfolding of liberty is, at least, to see them in a co- 
herent and significant way. May not liberty have been, after all, 
America’s most important concern in its youth? If Morton’s com- 
panions are mainly governors and councilors, is it improper for a 
historian to consort with such folk? For surely, if all history is not past 
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politics, past politics is still a large part of history. 

Once a reader accepts Professor Morton on his own terms, he will 
discover many virtues in these volumes. Morton knows a great deal 
about the public transactions of Colonial Virginia, and he has a fine 
command of primary sources. On the neglected subjects of the colony’s 
westward expansion and the history of the Church of England in 
Virginia, he presents much that is new to general history. His chap- 
ters on the settlement of the upper valleys of the James, the Roanoke, 
the Rappahannock, and the Potomac are warmed with an excitement 
of discovery and clarified by a keen sense of terrain. But even when 
he adds neither new evidence nor novel interpretation, as in, for 
example, his account of Braddock’s expedition, Morton writes with a 
freshness and authority that can come only from a mastery of basic 
sources. 

Morton's style is graceful and clear, his characterizations balanced 
and full. He draws much of the drama that sustains his narrative 
from the collision and conflict of the hard-willed characters of the 
day. Indeed, he is at his best when describing such personal battles 
as those which, for example, Commissary James Blair fought with 


a whole series of governors. He delights in personal confrontation, 


and uses quotation with skill: “When Bacon came in, Berkeley, lift- 
ing up his hands and eyes, exclaimed, ‘Now I behold the greatest 
rebell that ever was in Virginia.’ ” 

If on his own ground he is unassailable, Morton fails to satisfy 
when he departs from straightforward narrative. His last chapter on 
“Virginia in 1763” contains a tantalizing miscellany of information 
on the religious and social life of the province, but is too brief and 
its contents too scattered to do more than give the reader a cursory 
glimpse of Virginia on the eve of the Revolution. Happily, however, 
this is the author's only serious departure from the style and matter 
he knows best. 

Even our hypothetical, critical reader would have to, admit that 
Professor Morton’s ample volumes are already in place on that shelf 
where are kept the classic histories of Colonial America. Now, at last, 
revisionists who would dare invade Virginia have, in these handsome 
volumes, both a base from which to operate, and a fortress to attack. 

Rice University W. H. NeLson 
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A True and Historical Narrative of the Colony of Georgia. By Pat. 
Tailfer and others. Comments by the Earl of Egmont. Edited 
by Clarence L. Ver Steeg. Wormsloe Foundation Publications, 
Number Four. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1960, Pp. 
xxxiv, 169. Appendix. $5.00.) 

Historians who work in the field of early Georgia history sometimes 
refer to this volume (the original of which has been used for many 
years) as “the Tailfer book” and let it go at that. But this is mis- 
leading, for Doctor Tailfer did not write it all. There were other con- 
tributors, especially the Earl of Egmont who added his acrid com- 
ments on what the others had written. 

Because of the unique nature of this volume, it seems desirable to 
give some account of its origins and its transmission through the 
years down to Professor Merton Coulter who saw it off the press. 

Patrick Tailfer arrived in Georgia in August 1734 and developed 
a successful practice in Savannah. But he was, almost from the first, 
counted among the “malcontents” who opposed the plans of Ogle- 
thorpe and the Trustees, which position caused him to be described 
as “vain, overbearing and a troublemaker.” But this deterred him not 
one whit. He continued to point out what he saw as serious errors 
in the administration of the colony. Even after he moved from Savan- 
nah to Charleston he continued his barrage of criticism, As a matter 
of fact it was in Charleston that his charges were put on paper with 
the publication in 1741 of A True and Historical Narrative. 

Just how much of the Narrative Tailfer wrote is a matter of con- 
jecture. He had at least two collaborators, but the book fails to 
identify them in the text. But there is no question about the Earl of 
Egmont’s contribution. It is writ in words of fire. As one of the 
Trustees in London he was incensed that the book was written “par- 
tially and maliciously.” 

His Lordship separated the pages of the Narrative, inserted blank 
pages, and had the book rebound. Then on these blank pages he 
wrote scathing comments on passages in the text which he under- 
scored and numbered. As a matter of fact he treated two copies of 
the original book in this manner. Both of these are now owned by 
the John Carter Brown Library of Brown University. From this source 
Coulter secured publication rights as a part of the Wormsloe Founda- 
tion publications. The book is edited and introduced by Clarence L. 
Ver Steeg of Northwestern University. 

Historians have for a long time known that the colony was riven 
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by dissension. Tailfer's recital of what he considered the glaring 
administrative inadequacies of the Trustees, in this reviewer's opin- 
ion, does not constitute the major contribution of the book. Its impor- 
tance seems to center in Egmont’s commentaries, the first one of which 
gives a clue to the balance. “Such a heap of malicious calumny and 
vile falsehoods, perhaps no instance can be found of ... . I find 
almost as many lies as pages,” Egmont wrote. It is “audacious 
ribaldry” and “libel void of all shame,” he added. These sentiments 
were voiced not once but many times. 

This reviewer found this warfare of words intensely interesting, 
but over and above this point of fascination is the larger question 
of the evaluation of historical evidence which it raises. It is an excel- 
lent book to put into the hands of an advanced graduate student in 
history with this admonition: Here is a book which presents highly 
controversial points of view. How can the historian safely use any 
of it? 

Tulane University Joun P. Dyer 


The Colonial Records of South Carolina: The Journal of the Com- 
mons House of Assembly, January 19, 1748—June 29, 1748. Edited 
by J. H. Easterby and Ruth S. Green. (Columbia: South Carolina 
Archives Department, 1961. Pp. xiii, 547. Illustration, index. 
$11.00. ) 

The Journal of the Commons House of Assembly for the five ses- 
sions of 1748 is the eighth volume published in this series. It is the 
last that will carry the name of J. H. Easterby as editor. Mr. Easterby 
died after the text of the journal was printed but before he could 
prepare the index. Indexing was a matter of particular interest to 
Easterby, and his indexes won praise for their clarity and compre- 
hensiveness. It is a tribute to his organizational ability that the present 
index is as praiseworthy as its predecessors. Easterby had worked out 
a master plan for indexing the assembly journals, and the assistant 
editor, Ruth S$. Green, compiled the present index according to that 
plan. This volume, like those it follows, is further characterized by 
careful transcription of text, consistency of style, and an attractive 
format. 

The assembly of 1748 met during the last year of King George's 
War, the effects of which were still evident in South Carolina. French 
privateers threatened the colony's rice shipments. The war had lowered 
the market value of rice and created a depression in South Carolina. 
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The worst of the economic distress had ended by 1748, but the 
planters of six parishes had not yet recovered and petitioned the 
assembly for relief. Most serious of the wartime problems was a crisis 
in Indian affairs precipitated by the Cherokees when they deserted 
their traditional English alliance. They made peace with the French, 
attacked the Creeks, and allowed French Indians to attack the 
Catawbas. Governor James Glen sought to resolve the crisis by calling 
a conference in Charles Town of all tribes involved. 

The Commons House of Assembly, however, seemed more worried 
about its rights and privileges than anything else. It petitioned the 
Crown for naval protection of merchant ships, but it shelved the 
petitions for economic relief and spent most of its time quarreling 
with Governor Glen. Members of the Commons House distrusted 
Glen’s conduct of Indian affairs and tried to reduce his authority in 
that area. The house attempted to force Glen to obtain approval of 
either itself or the council before making policy decisions, and it 
even tried to dictate his speech to the Indian conference. The lower 
house also thought Glen was spending too much money on Indian 
affairs and refused to appropriate funds for that purpose until he 
permitted it to examine all Indian accounts and papers. There were 
other sources of friction besides Indian affairs. An important one was 
paying for two sloops the colony had hired to patrol its coast. The 
Commons House wanted to provide the funds by printing tax certifi- 
cates. Glen insisted some other way must be found, probably because 
he was already in trouble with the Board of Trade for assenting to 
an earlier paper money bill. The governor and Commons quarreled 
even over such small points as the proper time for the governor to 
receive bills passed by both houses and the proper form of communi- 
cation between governor and lower house. The session ended incon- 
clusively on June 29, and Glen had the last word. He vetoed two 
bills, made a spirited defense of his Indian policy, and prorogued 
the assembly before the Commons House could answer him. 

The story told by this volume is thus primarily a chapter in a 
colonial assembly's quest for political power. However, economic 
and social historians, too, will find the volume a prime source for such 
matters as trade patterns, credit practices, currency supply, the 
religious establishment, education, and backcountry living conditions. 

Institute of Early American M. EvuceNe SIRMANS 

History and Culture 
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The Cultural Life of the New Nation, 1776-1830. By Russel Blaine 
Nye. New American Nation Series. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1961. Pp. xii, 324. Maps, illustrations, bibliography, 
index. $5.00.) 

In the lengthening series of volumes known as the New American 
Nation Series, Russel Blaine Nye’s The Cultural Life of the New 
Nation is one of the best. Indeed, few essays describing the transit 
of ideas from the Old World to the New equal it in understanding the 
European intellectual framework into which the American Enlighten- 
ment must be set and in interpreting the germinal ideas which 
Americans consciously borrowed or instinctively used in fashioning 
what they proudly called “our own civilization” along the westward- 
moving frontier. Professor Nye’s most remarkable contribution comes 
in the first section of his book where he sets forth the foundations 
of American thought during the first half-century after the winning 
of political independence. Here his footnotes reveal the impressive 
range of his reading in the writings of other European and Ameri- 
can scholars; but his text wisely relies on the testimony of Americans 
who were actually busy with the laying of the intellectual bases of 
the young Republic. 

“The Peace of Paris,” as Nye remarks, “gave Americans the oppor- 
tunity to wipe the slate clean, to create on their side of the Atlantic 
a model of that free, rational, orderly, dignified society toward which 
the eighteenth century believed men were destined to move.” How- 
ever much this goal may have motivated the post-Revolutionary 
generation, the people of the United States did not proceed to their 
work of nation building by “wiping the slate clean.” On the contrary, 
they preserved much that had been vital in the seventeenth century 
and had been applied in the eighteenth. John Locke was undoubtedly 
their great philosopher, and Isaac Newton the scientist whose hypo- 
theses they thought they understood; but everything out of the past 
of their Old World ancestors was put to the test of their contemporary 
and parochial experience. 

Beneath the jingoistic boasting of the post-Revolutionary generation 
there was a serious demand for the development of a distinctive 
American way of life, closely related to the social and political ideals 
which the Founding Fathers firmly believed constituted the nation’s 
particular mission in human affairs. There was an unlovely side to 
this spirit which caused many European commentators to conclude 
that most Americans were “crude and bumptious”; but it could and 
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did inspire a dignified devotion to one’s country—a nation whose 
goal, as Jefferson phrased it, was nothing less than “the happiness 
of associated man.” 

This theme of judicious selection from the past for the intellectual 
benefit of future generations is well presented by Nye. His essay has 
little of the pedantry and pretentiousness that have marred some 
similar studies. He generally avoids the dangers of oversimplification, 
refusing to omit secondary forces just because they may not fit easily 
into his synthesis. But the result comes much closer to an understand- 
able unity than might be expected from any writer who tries to cap- 
ture so complex and fugitive a thing as American culture, even Ameri- 
can culture in one limited period of our history. 

The editorial plan for the New American Nation Series means that 
the author of the present volume is little concerned with political 
and economic factors, Yet Nye is constantly at pains to point out the 
relation of the politicial and the economic to the slowly emerging 
“American point of view.” Likewise, he traces the impact of science 
on theology, showing how it sparked new religious trends and how in 
turn those trends in time generated a revival of religious fervor in 
many a frontier community. He shrewdly relates this momentary as- 
cendancy of evangelical religion to the political victory of Andrew 
Jackson, as well as to the moral crusades that came into their full 
power by the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Nye is well aware of the lack of uniformity in the emerging social 
patterns of the young Republic. Sectional differences are discussed 
with clarity and understanding. The South is not treated as an entity, 
but an attempt is made to distinguish between the two dominant 
Southern patterns—Virginia’s and South Carolina’s. The attempt is not 
entirely successful, but it was well worth making. 

Perhaps the least convincing section of this book is the chapter on 
“The American Style in Architecture and Art.” That may be a result 
of the shifting and highly mobile society which gave little considera- 
tion to style and seldom thought in terms of permanence, If Nye has 
failed here, he is in a relatively large company of those who have 
written on American artistic life in the early nineteenth century with- 
out persuading their readers. 

On balance, however, The Cultural Life of the New Nation com- 
mands attention. If the other volumes, dealing with our cultural and 
intellectual life, are as good as this one, a notable advance will have 
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been made in the writing of American intellectual history. 
Columbia University Joun A. Krout 


The New Nation, 1800-1845. By Charles M. Wiltse. The Making of 
America. (New York: Hill and Wang, 1961. Pp. ix, 237. Maps, 
bibliography, index. $4.50. ) 

Many years ago one of the most popular textbooks used in colleges 
and universities was a small volume in The American History Series 
written by Professor John W. Burgess of Columbia University entitled 
The Middle Period. It was an account of the history of the United 
States from the end of the War of 1812 to the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise and the struggle for Kansas. In his preface Burgess said 
there was “no more serious and difficult task in literature and morals” 
than that of writing the history of the United States during this period 
because he, like many others of his day, was old enough to have been 
a witness of the Civil War, and like them to have participated in it. 
In his book Burgess stressed the constitutional developments of the 
United States between the years 1817 and 1858 and treated the 
period as a prelude to the Civil War. 

Since that time more attention has been given to other phases of 
the developments of these years than the emergence of sectional feel- 
ing and the issue of slavery expansion. Now the age of Jefferson 
(which Burgess did not discuss) and the age of Jackson have received 
more attention; but they together are still regarded as “one of the 
most controversial periods in American history.” 

It is this period, 1800 to 1845, which this small volume in The 
Making of America Series treats; and while it gives much attention to 
the rise of the states rights doctrine it also covers concisely and com- 
pactly in a most attractive style the political, economic, social, intel- 
lectual, and diplomatic events of these years. The author, Charles M. 
Wiltse, was an excellent choice, for he has written one of the most 
authoritative accounts of Jeffersonian democracy, and his biography 
of John C. Calhoun has given us a detailed account of the economic 
developments of these years and their consequences in the growth of 
American sectionalism. Mr. Wiltse has written the most judicial 
account of the struggle between Nicholas Biddle and Andrew Jackson 
with which this reviewer is familiar. 

Wiltse is cognizant of the recent interpretations of the age of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson—the growth of the democratic spirit with the spread 
of the suffrage and the rise of the common man, the rise of labor 
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and the separation of the American people into classes with opposing 
social interests. But, as he correctly says, the “Democracy of Jackson’s 
day was very like the combination of northern and western liberals, 
southern conservatives, and big-city bosses that elected Wilson, 
Roosevelt, and Truman.” Wiltse also is familiar with the recent revi- 
sionist interpretation that “the triumph of laissez-faire capitalism” is 
the “unifying theme of the era.” As he correctly says, “Jacksonism 
was not an attack on capitalism or on wealth. It was a movement 
intended by a majority of those in it to make more capitalists and to 
accumulate more wealth.” In Wiltse’s view, however, the basic theme 
of the era was the rise of American nationalism. In a brilliant chapter 
on the nullification episode he declares that “Jackson’s proclamation 
against the nullifiers destroyed not nullification alone but the whole 
states right dogma from which it was derived”; and after it was over 
“United States’ became a singular rather than a plural noun, and 
the entity for which it stood was well on the road to becoming a 
nation.” 

Wiltse’s carefully annotated bibliography—in which he does not 
hesitate to evaluate critically the best secondary works—attests his 
wide research and his intimate knowledge of the best printed and 
manuscript sources as well the outstanding secondary studies. 

University of Cincinnati Recrnatp C. McGrane 


The Federalist Era, 1789-1801. By John C. Miller. New American 
Nation Series. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. xv, 304. 
Map, illustrations, bibliography, index. $5.00.) 

This book occupies the place in the New American Nation series 
that John Spencer Bassett’s The Federalist System did in the old 
series. Much of the research that has been done in the more than half 
century since Bassett’s book was published is reflected in the citations 
in this one and in much fuller detail, especially about American rela- 
tions with Europe. The two books are alike, however, in that they 
are both essentially histories of national politics and of foreign rela- 
tions. Many excellent studies of state politics in the period have 
appeared recently, but Miller, like Bassett, pays little attention to 
what went on in the states. It is difficult for me at least, to see how 
one can understand such things as South Carolina Federalism or the 
rise of the Republicans in Pennsylvania without some attention to 
state history. And even if one agrees that national political parties 
were organized at and led from the national capital, can one really 
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understand them without paying attention to the grass roots in the 
states? 

In one respect the two books are unlike—this one is eminently read- 
able although the achievement of color can sometimes lead to error. 
It is entertaining to read that when in England in 1794 John Jay 
“praised George III's ‘justice and benevolence’—singular words com- 
ing from a signer of the Declaration of Independence.” But then one 
remembers that Jay was not a “signer,” was not a member of Congress 
at the time, and was an opponent of independence to boot. 

The chapters on foreign affairs are thorough, and Miller has firm 
opinions. Unlike some historians he thinks that Washington “kept a 
steady hand” on America’s foreign relations. He has a more favorable 
opinion of Jay’s Treaty than many, and he argues that Monroe did 
more to hinder Jay's negotiations than Hamilton’s behind the scenes 
maneuvering. There is a clear and sympathetic account of John Adams 
and the foreign policy of his administration. Miller is on more debat- 
able ground in his discussion of the impact of foreign affairs on 
domestic politics. It is colorful to call the Democratic societies the 
ADA of their times, but it does not tell much about them. The impli- 
cation of a direct connection with similar French societies is question- 
able, and to end the discussion with a statement that they disappeared 
leaves unanswered the role of the men who were members in the 
growing Republican opposition. The account of French “orders” to 
Americans in the election of 1796 is overdramatized, and Adet'’s 
analysis of Jefferson as an American might well have been quoted to 
redress the balance. 

There are some striking sections in the chapters on national politics. 
The most notable is the account of the Federalists’ attitudes toward 
men and government and the aralysis of Federalists’ weaknesses. By 
comparison the account of the political ideas of the opposition is 
slighted although some attention is paid to John Taylor of Caroline. 
The conflict between the two classical protagonists—Hamilton and 
Jefferson—is treated primarily as a power struggle, and neither man 
comes off too well although clearly Miller favors Hamilton. 

Once national parties had developed, Miller sees them rooted in 
sectional and economic differences but as of 1789 he argues there 
was but one party, the Federalists, which divided into the Hamilton- 
ian Federalists and the Jeffersonian Republicans. While there is some 
truth in the idea that the Republicans were not simply a continuation 
of the anti-Federalists of 1787-1788, it is only a part truth. He says 
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that “many” anti-Federalists became Federalists, but he names only 
two: Patrick Henry and Richard Henry Lee. Neither one is a very 
convincing example. Patrick Henry did not become a Federalist until 
shortly before his death at the end of the decade, and he was a poli- 
tician of unusually flexible convictions. Richard Henry Lee never 
became a Federalist, or if he did, the citations do not bear it out. 
True, he disliked the excesses of the French Revolution, but this is 
not proof nor is it offered. Furthermore, he retired from the Senate 
in 1792 and died in 1794. In any case his ridiculous battle over “titles” 
in 1789 is hardly relevant while his successful leadérship of the anti- 
nationalist forces in the writing of the Judiciary Act of 1789 is signifi- 
cant. Here he carried on a battle which began in the Convention and 
continued in the ratification conventions. 

The New American Nation Series plans special books on constitu- 
tional history and on the Supreme Court, but I doubt that any general 
book can account for the 1790's without more attention to matters 
which were central political issues as well as constitutional ones. The 
adoption of the Constitution meant a revolutionary shift in power 
from the states to the central government, but the men of the time 
realized that the implications of the revolution must be spelled out 
in legislation. The nationalists were convinced that the national 
judiciary was the fundamental institution for the extension of national 
power over the states and hence the importance of the judiciary acts 
of 1789 and 1801 in political as well as constitutional history. 

The economic history of the period is pretty much limited to a 
summary of Hamilton’s financial program. There are the usual gen- 
eralizations about the prosperity that followed upon it, but there is 
no evaluation of the relative weight to be assigned to it as compared 
with such other factors as the growth of American carrying trade 
because of war in Europe, immigration, western expansion, industrial 
development, and the like. 

Even less is said of the financial history of the government itself: 
its income, its expenditures, and its difficulties. There are the usual 
comments on the “soundness” of Hamilton's financial measures, yet 
the government went ever deeper into debt during the 1790's. This 
raises some questions that need consideration. Was Hamilton really 
concerned with fimance as such, or was he primarily interested in 
building up political support for the national government? Did 
Hamilton’s program inflate the debt unnecessarily, and would not 
financial disaster have resulted if it had not been for the unforeseen 
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good luck of war in Europe? True the increase in the debt during 
the 1790's was partly due to war against western Indians and to pre- 
parations for war against the French. Furthermore, the government 
had sweeping powers of taxation, but those powers were limited by 
political realities. Such questions are speculative but they need to be 
considered. The difficulty, of course, is that the period is so dominated 
by great personalities that men to this day become emotional about 
them in one way or another, Hence, it is as difficult to make a cool 
economic analysis as it is to write an objective political history of 
the period. 

To sum up then: This is a well written book that will please the 
general reader but which will probably excite controversy among 
scholars. If it excites questioning and more research it will serve a 


useful purpose. 
University of Wisconsin MERRILL JENSEN 


The Papers of Henry Clay. Volume Il, The Rising Statesman, 1815- 
1820. Edited by James F. Hopkins and Mary W. M. Hargreaves. 
(Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1961. Pp. viii, 939. 
Illustration, index. $15.00. ) 

The second volume of the Clay Papers carries the Kentucky states- 


man through the most attractive phase of his career. Firmly estab- 
lished by the close of the War of 1812 as a national leader, the 
perennially re-elected speaker of the House of Representatives had 
risen above the narrow interests of the Bluegrass elite whom he had 
served in his earlier struggle up the economic and political ladder. 
But he had not yet come close enough to the Presidency to be domi- 
nated by those passions of jealous rivalry and disappointed ambition 
that were to mar the remainder of his long career. For five happy 
years, confiding in his abilities, his unselfish patriotism, and his bright 
personal destiny, Henry Clay was a potent dreamer and doer for his 
beloved country. 

The House of Representatives was the sounding board for his 
dreams and the instrument for his deeds. Probably no other man has 
dominated the House quite as Clay did between 1815 and 1820. His 
power was not the power of party organization; nor had the speaker- 
ship yet developed its later institutional potency; nor did he lead his 
colleagues through sweetness of disposition or the gentle arts of com- 
promise. Clay's influence over the House was the homage his col- 
leagues paid to sheer ability, integrity, and personal force. 
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It is easy to forget that in those distant days legislative decisions 
were still influenced, often decisively, by debate; and unlike later 
speakers, Clay engaged freely in the House debates. While his letters 
are stiff and perfunctory, his speeches glow with his enthusiasms and 
verve. By collecting together every surviving record of Clay’s spoken 
words, his editors have enabled the modern reader to experience the 
magnetism that he exercised over his contemporaries. 

On many lesser and procedural matters, the House gladly followed 
Clay's merest suggestions; and on several matters of great moment— 
the chartering of the second national bank and the protection of 
American manufacturers—his personal weight contributed heavily to a 
favorable result. And certainly his carrying of the Missouri Compro- 
mise through a seemingly irreconcilable House was one of the great 
triumphs of personal influence in congressional history. 

Yet on the two matters that concerned him most deeply during 
these years—internal improvements and recognition of the revolution- 
ary South American republics—Clay could not persuade the House to 
follow his bold lead. The obstacle was the Monroe administration. 
Nothing is more obvious from a consecutive reading of this volume 
than Clay’s growing contempt for the administration's timidity, his 
increasing readiness to harry it, and the mixture of motives that 
governed his attitude. There is more than a suggestion that he deeply 
resented his failure to receive the secretaryship of state, that he was 
jealous of his political equals and rivals, Monroe’s cabinet secretaries 
Adams, Calhoun, and Crawford. The political history of the Monroe 
administration is one of the most promising untilled fields of American 
historiography; and one of the most fascinating parts of the story is 
the process by which the impetuous nationalism of Clay's postwar 
years was transformed after 1820 into the American System, a political 
program tied to a strategy of coalition-building for winning the 
Presidency. 

Many of the documents presented in this volume have been pub- 
lished elsewhere, but the value of bringing them together, meticulous- 
ly edited and helpfully annotated, is obvious. Among the most inter- 
esting of the papers not heretofore easily accessible are those illumi- 
nating Clay’s relationships with the Kentucky state banks and the 
national bank and with Transylvania University. 

University of California Cxarces Grier SELLERS, JR. 
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James Monroe: Public Claimant. By Lucius Wilmerding, Jr. (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 144. 
Iilustrations. $4.00. ) 

On January 6, 1825, President James Monroe sent a message to Con- 
gress urging that body to examine his long public record to ascertain 
whether he had in any way been irresponsible in his use of public 
money and whether he had been justly compensated for the diplo- 
matic services he had rendered his country. 

The theme of the message constitutes the theme of this brief mono- 
graph. Here one finds an examination of Monroe’s transactions in con- 
nection with the Furniture Fund; of his diplomatic missions abroad 
and the financial implications thereof; of his claims made in later 
years in connection with these missions and settlements pertaining to 
them. Finally, there is an analysis of the reasons why the former 
President followed an aggressive course in regard to claims. 

Though the author blames Monroe’s agent for dishonesty in the 
developments over supplying furniture for the White House and does 
not believe that a thorough investigation would have shown the Presi- 
dent guilty of embezzlement, he does condemn as inadequate and 
partisan the investigation of a congressional committee concerning 
the matter. He leaves the Virginia political leader, however, no solid 
ground upon which to stand as far as his policy toward claims was 
concerned. Pursuing a methodology barrister-like in character, he con- 
cludes that, in many cases, the claims were misleading, specious and 
not based upon any generally accepted sound principles or precedents 
pertaining to such settlements. These precedents, which seem to the 
reviewer not always precise in character, are examined at length. 
Though Monroe had accepted in May 1826 a settlement from Con- 
gress specifying “in full of all demands against the United States,” 
he revived and successfully prosecuted demands for much additional 
compensation. 

Having made out a case against the “extraordinary” claims of his 
subject, Mr. Wilmerding proceeds to examine the reasons for them. 
Monroe, in old age, was plagued by poverty and debt. He assigned 
this situation as a reason for pressing his claims, coupling with it the 
idea that the pecuniary embarrassments of public service could have 
been successfully met, had the Executive Department met its just 
obligations to him for his two missions to Europe. The author dis- 
agrees entirely with the latter claim. He attributes the poverty of the 
Virginia statesman to other factors: public officials, especially foreign 
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ministers, in the early days of the Republic, did not receive salaries 
adequate for their needs; Monroe as a diplomat was extravagant, and 
he was, additionally, burdened with the debts of a brother. The form- 
er President's pride was such that he would not base his case on long 
public service, but on equitable settlements for services he did per- 
form. Moreover, his career had been subjected to much criticism, and 
prosecution of claims would give him and his friends a chance to 
vindicate his long career. 

The author had a “double purpose” in writing this monograph, and 
his purpose has been well accomplished. One was to deal with a 
phase of Monroe’s life which had been treated in a favorable light 
by biographers only because their examination of the evidence had 
been quite superficial and inadequate. The second, both misunder- 
stood and neglected by historians, is well expressed in the following 
language: “. . . But I have meant also to throw light upon the early 
mode of paying public ministers for their services abroad, the rules 
of office governing the settlements of their accounts at the Treasury, 
and the remedies open to them when they were dissatisfied with the 
settlements . . .” (p. viii). 

Ohio State University Henry H. Srums 


The Concept of Jacksonian Democracy: New York As a Test Case. 
By Lee Benson. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1961. Pp. xi, 351. Appendixes, index. $6.00. ) 

The study of American political history has suffered from over- 
simplification. This has been true particularly in two respects. In the 
first place it has been treated as though there were two more or less 
unbroken successions of parties, Federalist-National Republican-Whig- 
Republican and Democratic Republican-Democratic and that these 
have represented a neat economic cleavage in society. The first group- 
ing under its various names has been the party of the better-to-do 
conservative, subsidy-minded segment of the population while the 
second has been the party of the poor, liberal, laissez-faire groups 
in the community. Unfortunately in the twentieth century these clear 
distinctions have been blurred because the well to do now stand for 
laissez faire and the lower economic brackets for subsidy. 

Benson believes that these generalizations hide as much as they 
reveal about the actual working of American Democracy, about its 
mechanics. His long use of methods of quantification and analysis and 
his indefatigable energy enable him to test the working of politics 
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using the techniques of the behavioral sciences. As New York State 
has a combination of full and frequent census data, relatively com- 
plete election returns, and good local histories, Benson has been able 
to go into sample communities and come up with some test cases. 

He finds no consistent relation between economic interest and 
activity and political behavior. As far as economic situations are con- 
cerned, agricultural communities can vary in politics among them- 
selves as much as do agricultural and industrial. Also emotional 
excitement such as antislavery enthusiasm can leave one community 
cold while a unit ecologically similar can be seething. 

However, he does find determinants which make for consistent long- 
term patterns of political behavior. These are generally ethnocultural. 
Leadership structures, group homogeneity and traditional groupings 
within communities based upon long-standing antipathies and habits 
of voting are the keys to understanding. 

Benson makes elaborate studies of sample communities in New 
York to point out a very salient fact. In order to study American 
politics with any understanding, we must explore the social structure 
of as efficient a sampling as we can’ muster in various parts of the 
country. It would seem probable that such study would determine 
that political behavior is based upon broad and complex systems of 
folkways much more intricate than simple economic determinism and 
that its leadership is a maze of personal and community relationships 
far more puzzling than neat party structure and superficial platforms. 

This study reveals more clearly than anything I have yet seen what 
concepts and methods we must use if we are ever to lift political 
history out of the realm of the unreal and the imperceptive. It shows 
how much we can gain from the behavioral sciences. It demonstrates 
that the behavior of American Democracy is something that is shaped 
by community structure rather than directed by political management. 
Benson is to be congratulated on opening a laboratory door, but many 
others must enter equipped with his same techniques and drive if 
we are to discover the limits of what may be found there. 

University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHois 


North of Slavery: The Negro in the Free States, 1790-1860. By Leon 
F. Litwack. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1961. Pp. xi, 
318. Bibliography, index. $6.00.) 

There is no escape from the fact that the crisis of the modern world 
involves the problem of race, or more specifically, the future relation- 
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ship of the white and nonwhite races in the world. This is true 
whether one considers the crisis from the standpoint of the struggle 
between capitalism and communism, the revolt of the colonial peoples 
against the metropolitan powers, or the relation between the indus- 
trialized and underdeveloped peoples of the world. It was not until 
the rise of Fascism and the challenge of the Nazi dictatorship with 
its racial ideology that the American people were made conscious of 
their own racial policy and practices. For most Americans their racial 
problem, which was synonymous with the Negro problem, was a local 
or Southern problem which would solve itself in time. Subsequent 
events in the United States as well as in the world at large have caused 
them to be more conscious of the Negro problem as a national prob- 
lem with international implications and as ‘a result they have modified 
their racial practices and have inaugurated a new policy in regard 
to the Negro. Nevertheless, they have not faced squarely the uncom- 
fortable fact that the doctrine of white supremacy has been deeply 
rooted in the American way of life and that before the Civil War 
this was as true of the North as of the South. 

The special contribution of this study is that it shows how deeply 
rooted among Northern whites was the doctrine of white supremacy. 
In telling the story of the Negro in the North, it shows clearly that 
the emancipation of Negroes in the North, the policy of the federal 
government, the political and economic repression of free Negroes, 
the inferior provisions for their education, the emergence of the Negro 
church from white churches, were all inspired by the doctrine of 
white supremacy. Even abolitionism was infected by the doctrine of 
white supremacy. The crisis of the 1850’s brought to a head racial 
policies which were based upon the doctrine of white supremacy and 
the famous decision of Chief Justice Taney that the Negro “had no 
rights which the white man was bound to respect” was a logical out- 
come of the doctrine. 

After a brief presentation of the most important facts concerning 
the dying out of slavery in the North, the author turns his attention 
in the next chapter to the important question of the relation of the 
federal government to the free Negro. This chapter is very valuable 
because it reveals what is generally unknown, namely, the extent to 
which the federal government supported the popular conception of 
the United States as a white man’s country. This chapter is followed 
by one in which the author does not mince his words or engage in 
apologetics in showing both the legal and extralegal means employed 
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to maintain the subordination of the free Negro. Since the Negro 
did not have the legal status of a citizen, his segregation and sub- 
ordinate status in the American community were regarded simply as 
the working out of natural laws in regard to an inferior race. Like- 
wise, the lack of provision or the inferior provisions for his education 
at public expense were predicated upon the belief in his intellectual 
inferiority and unfitness to associate with whites. 

There were notable exceptions, of course, in New England where 
there were men and women dedicated to democratic principles based 
upon a belief in human equality. The economic repression of the 
Negro through the refusal of white employers to hire him and of 
white workers to work with him condemned the free Negro to poverty 
and disease and malnutrition and sealed his inferiority. As the result 
of the exclusion of Negroes from participation in the white com- 
munity, a Negro community came into existence. The life of the Negro 
community revolved largely about the Negro church which provided 
the majority of the Negro leaders in the struggle against oppression. 
There is a chapter devoted to the activities of whites and Negroes 
in the abolitionist movement which could hardly be excelled as a 
brief historical analysis of the relations of whites and Negroes in the 
movement. In the final chapter dealing with the crisis of the 1850's 
one can see how firmly rooted was the inferior status of the Negro 
based on the doctrine of white supremacy on the eve of the Civil War. 

This excellent work is based on a wealth of documents consisting 
of many unknown and many untapped sources of information on the 
Negro. The value of this book which fills an important gap not only 
in the history of the Negro but in the history of the United States 
is enhanced by a bibliographical essay at the end. From whatever 
standpoint one views this study, it is an excellent example of living 
history in which Negroes as well as whites become live participants 
in a phase of American history which has tremendous importance for 
the present. 

Howard University E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


The African Colonization Movement, 1816-1865. By P. J. Staudenraus. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1961. Pp. ix, 323. Ap- 
pendix, bibliography, index. $6.00. ) 

Historians of the antislavery impulse of the early nineteenth century 
generally have not paid much attention to the colonization movement. 

Viewed from the perspective of a later century, the scheme to estab- 
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lish an African colony for freed Negro slaves seems both wildly im- 
practical and patently futile as a solution to the vexatious problem 
of slavery. Yet we need to remember that in the 1820’s and 1830's a 
great many Americans were convinced that colonization offered the 
best answer to the slavery question, in fact the only answer that had 
any hope of winning the support of both the North and the South 
and thus heading off the developing sectional conflict. The chief 
impetus for colonization came from the American Colonization Society, 
organized in 1816 with the support of such distinguished Americans 
as Henry Clay, Bushrod Washington, Daniel Webster, James Madison, 
James Monroe, John Marshall, John Randolph of Roanoke, and 
Francis Scott Key. Although the heyday of the movement came a gen- 
eration before the Civil War, the idea itself has continued to gain 
occasional adherents right down to our own time. Indeed, one measure 
of the longevity of the colonization ideal is the fact that the American 
Colonization Society still maintains a skeletal organization and as 
recently as the spring of 1959 received a small legacy. 

Mr. Staudenraus, who teaches history at the University of California, 
Davis, has given us an excellent account of the colonization move- 
ment, with major focus on the rise and decline of the American 
Colonization Society. His chief source is the Society's well-kept 
records, now in the Library of Congress, though he makes effective 
use of other pertinent manuscript and published materials as well. 
Staudenraus shows that the men mo: commonly associated with 
colonization—e.g., those mentioned ab .c—were in reality only figure- 
heads in the movement. Their role was mainly to lend prestige and 
thereby bolster the abortive campaign for federal support. The real 
work was done by such lesser known figures as the Reverend Robert 
Finley, who conceived and organized the A:C.S., Jehudi Ashmun, the 
Society's agent in Liberia during the colony's crucial! formative years, 
and Ralph R. Gurley, the longtime secretary of the Society. These 
men, especially Gurley, provided the basic leadership, directed the 
endless campaigns for funds, and made the day-to-day decisions 
concerning the operation of a distant and dismayingly expensive 
colonial enterprise. They are properly the heroes of Staudenraus’ 
absorbing story. 

Staudenraus makes clear the inherent contradictions of colonization 
as a reform (and hence the insoluble dilemma of the Society). For 
colonization to be more than a token gesture, lavish and continuing 
financial support, hopefully from the federal government, was re- 
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quired, This would be forthcoming only if the movement had truly 
national backing. Yet as the antislavery agitation increased the Society 
was obliged to be more and more ambiguous as to its ultimate objec- 
tives with respect to slavery. Northern A.C.S. leaders like Finley and 
Gurley believed the settlement of free Negroes in Liberia would en- 
courage voluntary emancipation and hasten the end of slavery itself. 

For them colonization was a middle-of-the-road reform approach 
to the admitted evil of slavery. And this was the impression the 
Society tried desperately to convey in the North as it came under fire 
from the more militant abolitionists led by William Lloyd Garrison. 
On the other hand, Southern colonizationists like Clay and Randolph 
saw the movement as a bulwark to slavery because it would, as Clay 
noted, “rid our country of a useless and pernicious, if not dangerous 
portion of its population” (p. 28). As Southerners came to suspect 
the Society's goal, its support in that region withered, just as it lost 
ground to the abolitionists in the North. Ironically, the movement 
attracted almost no support from those most directly concerned, the 
free Negroes. Most of the free blacks were outspokenly apprehensive 
about a “return” to a land most had never seen, and rightly so after 
reports began to trickle back of the hardships and shocking mortality 
rate in Liberia. In the end, like so many moderate reform programs, 
the colonization movement collapsed, its objective largely unrealized 
and its appeal undercut by the extremists on either side of the slavery 
issue. 


University of Nebraska E. Dav Cronon 


The Crusade Against Slavery, 1830-1860. By Louis Filler. New Ameri- 
can Nation Series. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. xvii, 
318. Maps, illustrations, biblography, index. $5.00. ) 

Few topics in American history have called more urgently for sys- 
tematic re-examination than abolitionism, both as a moral crusade and 
as an issue in national politics. Since the publication of the volumes 
by Albert B. Hart and Theodore C. Smith in the old American Nation 
series and by Jesse Macy in the Chronicles of America series, the 
only attempt at a full-scale treatment was Arthur Y. Lloyd’s unsatis- 
factory study, The Slavery Controversy, 1831-1860 (1939). Meanwhile 
a number of historians, notably Gilbert H. Barnes, Dwight L. Du- 
mond, Russel B. Nye, and Timothy L. Smith, have illuminated one 
aspect or another of abolitionism; while leaders of the crusade such 
as Garrison, Weld, Phillips, Sumner, and Birney have been the sub- 
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jects of competent biographies. Professor Filler, therefore, by attempt- 
ing a new synthesis, has filled a real gap in the literature of American 
history. His book is the product of many years of research and shows 
command of the great mass of primary and secondary sources. The 
coverage is comprehensive, from the beginnings of the antislavery 
movement in the eighteenth century, through the moral abolitionism 
of the 1830's, to the increasingly political attack of the 1840's and 
1850's, and the final disruption of the Union. 

In a book that is heavily factual, points of view are more often a 
matter of emphasis than of explicit statement. But Filler leaves no 
doubt about his disagreement with the interpretations of Barnes in 
The Anti-Slavery Impulse, 1830-1844 (1933); and he is, moreover, 
quite persuasive. Though giving due credit to Barnes’ heroes—the 
Tappans, Birney, and Weld—Filler concludes that Garrison “outranked 
them one and all as a subject for controversy and as an antislavery 
symbol.” This renewed emphasis upon Garrison and the New England 
group leads naturally to a corresponding emphasis upon humanitar- 
ianism and the ideal of individual freedom, as well as the revivalism 
of Charles G. Finney, as the chief sources of abolitionism. Filler also 
disagrees with Barnes’ generalization that the moral crusade declined 
after 1839 and that leadership then passed to politicians and propa- 
gandists in Washington. Instead, he argues, the moral (i.e., non polliti- 
cal) abolitionists continued to be influential and “kept the most wily 
and self-seeking politicians alert to reform slogans and respectful of 
reformers’ wishes.” 

One of the refreshing features of this book is that it does not deni- 
grate abolitionist leaders as neurotics or frustrated victims of a status 
revolution. Filler recognizes their errors and limitations, but he refuses 
to make his narrative a case study in abnormal psychology. Instead, 
he suggests that perfectly normal men and women interested in social 
reform would naturally view slavery as a legitimate target. Moreover, 
he apparently believes that slavery, rather than the antics of irrespon- 
sible agitators, was at the root of the sectional conflict; and he dis- 
agrees with the notion that the meddling of the abolitionists killed 
a movement in the South that would soon have abolished the institu- 
tion. He finds “little evidence that the South was building an efficient 
antislavery movement.” 

Substantive criticism would relate to matters of lesser importance: 
Filler’s rather unconvincing attempt to give labor a larger role in the 
abolitionist movement; his unduly harsh judgment of the political 
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abolitionists; his routine and pedestrian rehearsal of the slavery con- 
troversy in politics; and his bewildering recital of obscure names 
without adequate identification. A more serious criticism involves the 
prose, which can best be described as choppy. Too many of the sen- 
tences are awkwardly constructed; and the paragraphs, often lacking 
clear transitions, do not follow logically one from the other. At times 
there is a slightly haphazard quality in the manner in which Filler 
organized his notes for a given chapter. Some careful editing would 
have made this important book a good deal more pleasant to read. 
University of California KENNETH M. STAMPP 


Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation in 1838-1839. By 
Frances Anne Kemble. Edited by John A. Scott. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1961. Pp. Ixx, 415, viii. Illustration, maps, bibli- 
ography, appendixes, index. $5.75. ) 

James Monroe Smith, Georgia Planter: Before Death and After. By 
E. Merton Coulter. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1961. 
Pp. ix, 294. Illustrations, maps, bibliography, index. $5.00. ) 

In his new edition of Fanny Kemble’s Journal, John A. Scott, an 
Englishman turned American, makes two contributions of special note. 
In his introduction he presents an excellent fifty-page biographical 
sketch of Miss Kemble. In an appendix he includes some very inter- 
esting biographical vignettes of persons referred to in the Journal. 

Certain aspects of Miss Kemble’s life help explain the reasons for 
and the contents of her Journal. She came from a family of famous 
English actors, and she herself became a renowned actress in 1829. 
Three years later the family opened its American tour in New York, 
and in 1834 Miss Kemble married a wealthy Philadelphian, Pierce 
Mease Butler. Never having really liked the stage she quit it after her 
marriage. She also had come to dislike slavery, and she was shocked 
to learn that her husband's wealth was based largely on the ownership 
of slaves, some 700 of them, in Georgia. Consciously and determinedly 
accepting William Ellery Channing’s teachings on slavery, she de- 
veloped the fervent belief that slavery was a sin and that something 
ought to be done about it. Accordingly, and in order to see for ner- 
self just how slavery operated, she went in 1838-1839 to her husband's 
plantations in the Altamaha—St. Simon’s Island region of Georgia. 
While there she put together her Journal, in the form of letters to a 
friend, in which she depicted what she thought she saw for a period 
of fifteen weeks from January to April 1839. Her strong feelings about 
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slavery caused a rift with her husband, which led to a divorce and 
a return to the stage in 1849. She went back to England. In 1863 she 
published her Journal for the express purpose of showing Englishmen 
the horrors of slavery and of influencing her government not to go 
officially to the aid of the South in the Civil War. 

The Journal should be read with extreme care. Some of its descrip- 
tions of the business aspects of plantation operations are trustworthy, 
and some of its portrayals of social life and slave management are 
dependable; but as antidotes one should read from the works of such 
scholars as E. Merton Coulter, Ralph B. Flanders, Lewis C. Gray, 
Guion G. Johnson, and Albert V. House. As for the moralizing sections 
of the Journal, of which there is a plethora, one can only agree with 
Fletcher M. Green’s review of Leota S. Driver’s Fanny Kemble in the 
Journal of Southern History of May 1935, in which he said that Miss 
Kemble was “so decidedly fixed in her opinions that it was impossible 
for her to see or understand the viewpoint of the American people, 
either North or South.” If one read only Miss Kemble’s account, he 
would have a distorted view of slavery in the Old South. 

The second book under review here has little in common with 
the Fanny Kemble book except that it concerns, in part, plantation 
operations in Georgia. Neither of the books discusses the farm norm of 
their day. James Monroe Smith (1839-1915) was a poor peddler when 
he began farming in 1866 near Athens, Georgia; he was worth at least 
$2,000,000 when he died. This is the sympathetic story presented by 
Professor Coulter. The thought occurs that Smith might well have 
become a billionaire if he had lived in the North and gone into 
steel, meat packing, petroleum or stock jobbing. He would have made 
a “robber baron” par excellence if his manipulations had been on a 
national rather than on a state scope. 

Beginning with a purchase of 1,000 acres in 1866, Smith eventually 
uwned and personally managed a thirty-square-mile plantation. As 
was said, he only wanted “all the land that’s next to mine,” and he 
had no scruples about methods of obtaining portions of his holdings. 
He diversified his activities and used cotton as a money crop while 
producing practically everything else he and his more than one thou- 
sand laborers needed. He maintained hundreds of cattle, for meat and 
for fertilizer. He was recognized as the best farmer in Georgia in his 
day, maybe the best in the history of his state. He was an “advance 
merchant” and crop lien operator in his relations with tenant farmers. 
He exploited the convict lessee system to the fullest advantage to 
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himself. He lent money to hundreds of people, well-to-do and desti- 
tute, and he did not hesitate to foreclose on loans and mortgages. 
He speculated in city lots, mill sites, and stocks and bonds. He built 
his own little railroad and he manufactured and sold bricks and fer- 
tilizers. He ran sawmills and cotton gins on his domain. He served 
in the state legislature and in 1906 conducted a sloppy and unsuccess- 
ful campaign for the governorship. 

Smith was a paradox. He was methodical, charitable, hospitable, 
and hard-working and possessed great foresight; he was unscrupulous, 
ambitious, grasping, and proud; he exploited fellow men, especially 
Negroes. He grew wealthy through close attention to routine and 
management. His imagination seemingly was unbounded, When he 
died a bachelor, over five hundred claimants, some from as far away 
as California, sought shamefully to grab his possessions. Some claim- 
ants argued that he was illegitimate; some said quaintly that he was 
“well mammied and daddied.” Following an amazingly complicated 


litigation, his estate was wasted, in part, by his heirs. His story ends 
on a pathetic note. 
Florida State University Weymovutu T. JORDAN 


The Mexican War. By Otis A. Singletary. The Chicago History of 
American Civilization. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1960. Pp. vii, 181. Maps, illustrations, index, $3.75. ) 

This slender volume furnishes a brief but fresh and stimulating 
account of the mid-nineteenth-century war between the United States 
and her southern neighbor. It is too brief to cover all aspects of the 
conflict or to treat fully those phases that are considered, but this is 
of course the nature of the series of which it is a part. It is a short 
interpretative volume which seeks to relate the war to the main stream 
of American history. Professor Singletary writes of the war as the first 
successful offensive war fought by the United States, as “a case history 
of poor civil-military relations,” and as a splendid example of the 
interservice and intraservice friction which he finds deeply rooted 
in the nation’s traditions and policies. The failure to achieve unity of 
purpose between the civilian and military authorities he attributes 
in part to personality differences but primarily to partisan politics. 

Singletary has no space to consider such problems as war finance, 
recruiting, transportation, supplies, or Senate debates on the treaty of 
peace. He devotes one chapter to the causes of the war, three to 
military events, one to civil-military relations, one to the service 
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squabbles, and one to peace negotiations. He finds the causes of the 
war to be “American loathing for all things Mexican’—a loathing 
which resulted from Mexican excesses and cruelties especially in 


Texas—and Mexican resentment created by “aggressive American 
expansionism.” He also stresses the twenty years of unhappy diplo- 
natic intercourse that preceded the outbreak of war. The author finds 
in Winfield Scott the military hero of the war. Scott’s campaign from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico City was “brilliant” and “superbly fought” and 
should have won for him a place in history “as the ablest American 
commander between the Revolution and the Civil War.” 

What Singletary has to say he says well. He writes with confidence 
and conviction and for the most part with clarity, Occasionally the 
uninformed reader will feel somewhat lost. There are frequent refer- 
ences to “the long-standing argument over the boundary” but no 
explanation of what the dispute was until the final chapter, and then 
only a very brief one. When discussing the friction between Polk 
and Scott, the latter's position as the commanding general of the 
army is not indicated. 

Specialists in American history will find little new in this volume, 
but the general reader and the college student will find it interesting 
and worthwhile. 

University of California, Los Angeles BRAINERD DYER 


The Attitude of Tennesseans Toward the Union, 1847-1861. By Mary 
Emily Robertson Campbell. (New York: Vantage Press, 1961. 
Pp. 308. Illustrations, appendixes, bibliography. $4.50. ) 

The path of Tennessee to secession has not yet been explained by 
historians. The radical change of the voting population between a 
February 1861 refusal even to consider the call of a secession conven- 
tion and a June adoption of a secession ordinance by an overwhelm- 
ing vote remains a mystery. What caused the reversal of the state’s 
position? Pressure from the gulf states and Arkansas; the abdication 
of Unionist principles by John Bell and similar eleventh-hour seces- 
sionists; a realization that commercial ties lay south; or the persistent 
lobbying of Isham Harris and other secessionist leaders? No one has 
yet explained why eighty-eight per cent of Middle Tennessee voters 
chose secession in June 1861, although only forty-nine per cent of 
them voted in February for a convention to consider secession. More- 
over, the decline of the antisecessionist vote in Unionist East Ten- 
nessee in the face of the dissolution of the Union remains to be 


explained. 
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With the superb archival material now available, the author had 
an excellent opportunity to reappraise Tennessee’s position in the 
secession crisis. Unfortunately, this reviewer thinks she failed. The 
author describes her task as merely to reveal the attitude of Ten- 
nesseans toward remaining in the Union. She promises in the preface 
to use “the highest possible degree of objectivity”; perhaps her ex- 
treme objectivity has proved the book’s undoing, for her work is 
scarcely more than a dull recitation of gubernatorial campaigns and 
election returns in the fifteen years preceding the Civil War. Most 
of the election returns were already available before the publication 
of this book in W. Dean Burnham’s Presidential Ballots, 1836-1892 
(1955) and in the printed 1860 census reports. 

The author seems to be overwhelmed by the information she has 
gathered. The book has no thesis save that Tennessee’s prewar politi- 
cal history was a struggle between Whig Unionists from the eastern 
mountains and Democrats from the middle highlands and western 
plains. The author uses the entire first chapter, little more than a 
recapitulation of the census reports, to bolster this outworn idea. Yet 
the notion that Tennessee’s three “grand divisions” represented three 
neat political attitudes needs reinterpretation. True, the Unionists 
controlled a solid bloc of twelve eastern counties, but eleven other 
eastern counties were consistently Democratic. Of the thirty-three 
counties in Middle Tennessee only twenty could be counted in the 
secession camp. Even West Tennessee was not so solid a secession bloc 
as historians have maintained. The Unionist Tennessee River valley 


from Savannah to Paris, where soil was thin and slaves few, was just 


as much a part of West Tennessee as was the secessionist cotton 
country around Memphis. 

The author failed not only to offer an explanation for Tennessee's 
peculiar approach to secession but also to portray the attitude of 
Tennesseans toward the Union, This book is in the main little more 
than a chain of quotations showing the opinions of a selected group 
of politicians. 

The author’s excellent bibliography of primary source materials for 
the prewar period and her appendix listing county election returns 
heretofore obtainable only in contemporary newspapers would have 
made notable contributions to a Tennessee historical quarterly. 

Houston, Texas THoMas LAWRENCE CONNELLY 
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Old Gentlemen’s Convention: The Washington Peace Conference of 
1861. By Robert Gray Gunderson. (Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1961. Pp. xiii, 168. Illustrations, bibliography, index. 
$5.00. ) 

The opening of the Peace Convention on February 4, 1861, aroused 
high hopes among many moderates on both sides of the Potomac. 
Thanks to Mr. Gunderson’s solid little study, the Convention can now 
be seen for what it was—an anticlimax. The last real chance for com- 
promise had been crushed in Congress in December. Having flatly 
rejected compromise then, Lincoln and the hard core of the Repub- 
lican party saw no reason to yield in February. Everything gave way 
to one great overriding purpose: preserve party unity, get Lincoln 
safely inaugurated, and reap the fruits of November’s victory. Most 
citizens probably favored compromise, Gunderson believes, but be- 
cause of the political ascendancy of a minority party they were unable 
to translate their desires into action. 

At this juncture of affairs it would have been remarkable if the 
Convention had accomplished anything, in spite of the impressive 
ability and experience of its members, And if age brings wisdom, 
the members were certainly well-endowed. Of the 132 delegates, 
74 were fifty or more, 34 were over sixty, and a dozen had seen their 
seventieth birthday—hence Greeley’s sneer about the “Old Gentlemen’s 
Convention” composed of “political fossils.” The Convention's task 
was made infinitely more difficult by those Northern states that sent 
delegates for the expiess purpose of forestalli.g a viable settlement. 
There were many distractions, especially the frantic scramble for 
patronage then going on. The belated Kansas delegation came to 


Washington much more interested in railroad and land speculation 


than in the state of the Union. Some delegates were also members 
of Congress and spent little or no time at Willard’s. And when, after 
much debate, the Convention seemed on the verge of an agreement 
of sorts, radical Republicans sent out desperate calls for “stiff-backed 
men” from states hitherto unrepresented (Michigan, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Kansas), while Greeley was summoned to Washington to 
“help kill off a settlement.” 

The proposals finally adopted by the Convention were, like the 
Crittenden compromise, embodied in a projected thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution and had a general resemblance to Critten- 
den’s ideas. However, as was natural in an assembly in which the 
Lower South was not represented, the Convention’s solution to the 
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crucial problem of territorial slavery was less satisfactory to the South 
than Crittenden’s had been. Nevertheless all seven sections (voted 
on separately) were passed, and the amendment was sent on to Con- 
gress. There it received short shrift indeed. The House refused even 
to receive it, and the Senate voted it down twenty-eight to seven. 

Gunderson’s estimate of the net effect of the Convention is a 
familiar one: initially the Convention strengthened the moderates in 
the Upper South, but then, because of the “behavior of the radicals,” 
it helped to convince the Conditional Unionists of the “futility of 
further negotiations.” Finally, and probably most important, the tem- 
porary check to secessionism provided by the Convention helped to 
keep the border states in the Union. 

This monograph is amply documented and firmly based on manu- 
script sources—some ninety-three collections in twenty states, the 
author tells us. Such breadth of research makes one wonder a little 
at the slenderness of the volume; a fuller treatment would have been 
more valuable. Otherwise Gunderson has written an authoritative 
and interesting book. It is about time the men who tried to prevent 
the shooting got some attention. 

College of William and Mary Lupwe.._ H. JOHNSON 


The Midwest: Myth or Reality? A Symposium. By Thomas T. McAvoy 
and others. (Notre Dame, Ind.; University of Notre Dame Press, 
1961. Pp. vii, 96. $3.50. ) 

These short essays were prepared as answers to the kind of obvious 
questions that can be asked about any region. They are not united by 
any intellectual or methodological approach that might resolve the 
issue posed by the title. 

In reply to the query, “Has the Midwest Ceased to Protest?” Russel 
B. Nye asserts that “Midwestern politics has never been more vital 
and energetic than today.” This begs the question, since the politics 
of maintaining the status quo can be (and sometimes is) vital and 
energetic. In fact, however, it is doubtful that there is any protest 
politics in the Midwest today except for the American Poujadism that 
began with McCarthy and still continues. Professor Nye does not 
mention that phenomenon. 

In approaching his problem, “Is Midwestern Industry Merely Tri- 
butary to the East?” Jay W. Wiley uses an analogy between a domes- 
tic region and an underdeveloped country. He holds that the protest in 
the Midwest prior to 1917 was “very much like the complaints of 
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the less developed countries.” He then concludes that the Midwest 
has become a developed area. That is interesting as far as it goes, 
but it does not really answer the question. For two developed coun- 
tries can have very inequitable relations. But as he points out, the 
data for answering the question may not be available. Furthermore, 
restricted as it is to industry, it is not really a very intelligent question. 

Donald R. Murphy says “Not quite yet,” when asked if the cause 
of the Midwestern farmer is lost. His lucid and homey explanation 
of how farming has changed is the gem of the volume, and could 
with benefit be read aloud to today’s urban students. He then sum- 
marizes the agricultural crisis: “Farm production is going up faster 
than consumer demand .... The trend is toward larger farms 
. . . » Farm political strength is weakening.” Finally, he asks the key 
questions: “Are there any values that family type agriculture can 
give the nation? Are these values worth holding on to?” 

Gale W. McGee discusses the proverbial inquiry about isolationism 
by arguing that it is a national “disease” that should be cured and 
prescribes sending students abroad, particularly to the Far East, as 
part of the remedy. Thomas T. McAvoy has much more to say about 
isolationism in his description of the Midwestern mind. Isolationism, 
he argues, is a compound of two things: (1) a “conviction that the 
world’s prosperity depends on midwestern prosperity” and (2) “a 
kind of self-centeredness . . . [and] lack of world-wide ambitions.” 
That is a very insightful definition, and one that could be developed 
into a stimulating analysis. 

John T. Flanagan defines Midwestern literature as a realism com- 
pounded of characterization and excellent dialogue, of criticism of 
the existing order, of a militant (even savage) satire, and of an un- 
usual honesty. He maintains that Midwestern authors “have been 
singularly immune to the niceties of language.” Perhaps. But how a 
professor of literature,can write a sixteen-page essay on Midwestern 
writing, emphasizing its “individualism and non-conformity,” without 
once mentioning Ernest Hemingway is simply beyond the ken of this 
reviewer. It would, however, seem to be about the only way that 
anyone could argue that the region’s artists have been “singularly 
immune to the niceties of language.” Whatever else he may have done 
violence to or with, Hemingway most certainly did not use violence 
on the English language. He handled it with loving care and left it 
finer than he found it. 

Some of these essays offer stimulating insights. There are enough of 
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those to warrant investing the time it takes to read the volume. 
University of Wisconsin WiLLiAM APPLEMAN WILLIAMS 


The Crossroads of Liberalism: Croly, Weyl, Lippmann, and the Pro- 
gressive Era, 1900-1925. By Charles Forcey. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1961. Pp. xxix, 358. Bibliography, index. $7.00. ) 

Mr. Forcey argues that the years around World War I were a “cross- 
roads of liberalism” and that the crisis can best be seen in the experi- 
ence of Herbert Croly, Walter Weyl, and Walter Lippmann. Their 
writings offered complex analyses of the present and programs for 
the future. They spoke in sophisticated terms of democratic national- 
ism and elitism, of the economic surplus and its equitable distribution, 
of the impact of irrationality upon politics. The viewpoint which 
they first expressed individually and then, after 1914, as editors of the 
New Republic, Forcey calls the “new liberalism,” as distinct from the 
more parochial and workaday reforms of the progresssive era. 

Supposedly these were among the ripest, best informed, and most 
powerful liberal voices of their time. But the truth of the matter, as 
Forcey perceptively points out, was different indeed. Croly’s elitist 
nationalism and Lippmann’s emphasis on the manipulation of political 
irrationality were manifestly dangerous and offered little that was 
usable to reform. None dealt with the group nature of American 
politics; Croly rejected the “raw and unapproachable foreigners” of 
the Democratic party. All looked to Theodore Roosevelt and the 
Republican party for leadership at a time when neither the man nor 
the party was able to provide it. Their Hamiltonian ideology cut them 
off from the progressivism of Brandeis, LaFollette, and Wilson. The 
New Republic itself was financed by Willard Straight, one time Far 
Eastern representative of J. P. Morgan, as a forum for the kind of 
Hamiltonian nationalism which brought George Perkins and Frank 
Munsey to support Roosevelt in 1912. 

The author's indictment of the three men as political activists is 
equally damning. He shows that Croly’s Promise of American Life 
was not the progenitor of Theodore Roosevelt's New Nationalism, 
but rather a convenient exposition of ideas which the former President 
already had in mind. The New Republic never was more than the 
voice of a small group of predominantly Northeastern progressives; 
as such it was remote indeed from the most vital forces of the New 
Freedom. Until 1917 the magazine pursued a mothlike course be- 
tween the antipodes of Roosevelt and Wilson, apparently directed 
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only by the lure of closeness to power. 

World War I is the author’s final proof that at this crossroads, his 
subjects took the wrong turning. They supported the Allied cause, 
arguing that this was a new kind of just war for limited aims. But 
the crushing effect of America’s entry upon domestic freedom and 
reform, and the crass objectives revealed at the war's end, made a 
mockery of their view. They had no recourse but to turn on the Ad- 
ministration whose war effort they so staunchly supported, and to 
attack the Treaty and the League as violations of a war for democracy 
and a peace without victory. 

In the 1920's the New Republic entered a new and happier phase. 
It served as a haven for imaginative criticism of arts and letters, and 
was a useful critic of governmental policy. The lesson was clear. 
Following the lure of political power, these reformers had found 
themselves the tools of the politicians. Once free of these connections, 
Croly in the 1920’s and Lippmann since (Weyl died in 1919) were 
able to play healthier intellectual roles as external, incorruptible 
critics. 

Forcey’s effort to find a conscious line of ideological descent from 
the Croly-Weyl-Lippmann tradition to the New Deal and after is 
much the weakest part of his book. Attempts to relate recent Ameri- 
can reform either to the New Freedom or to the New Nationalism 
run afoul of its overwhelming pragmatism and, when it does look 
back, afoul of its tendency to include both Roosevelt and Wilson in 
its tradition. The author's “crossroads” was, fundamentally, one of 
liberal roles more than of liberal ideas. The primary value of his 
book is its convincing and disturbing analysis of a group of liberal 
intellectuals who sacrificed their gadfly function to pursue the will-o’- 
the-wisp of political power, and who wound up losing both intellectual 
integrity and political influence. But fortunately, history never repeats 
itself. 

University of Pennsylvania Morton KELLER 


Frank B. Kellogg and American Foreign Relations, 1925-1929. By L. 
Ethan Ellis. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1961. Pp. ix, 303. Bibliography, index. $7.50. ) 

Frank B. Kellogg, secretary of state under Calvin Coolidge from 
1925 to 1929, has been almost completely neglected by historians 
except for a biography by Davis Bryn-Jones published in 1937. Writ- 
ten while Kellogg was living and before relevant State Department 
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records were opened, the usefulness of this study was limited. L. 
Ethan Ellis, Voorhees Professor of History at Rutgers, met with 
neither of these obstacles in preparing a detailed and objective ac- 
count of diplomacy during Kellogg’s years as secretary. All pertinent 
archival materials in the State Department, as well as the papers 
and diaries of other leaders during the period—Coolidge, Borah, 
Hughes, Stimson, Chandler P. Anderson, Joseph C. Grew, and William 
R. Castle—have been open to him. These voluminous written sources 
he supplemented by interviewing a number of Kellogg’s State Depart- 
ment associates including Grew and Castle who aided, also, in the 
preparation of the manuscript. Professor Ellis has ably used these new 
materials to present the Kellogg administration's record. 

A superficial examination of the diplomacy of the late 1920’s would 
suggest that those who have neglected Kellogg were better advised 
than Professor Ellis. There was little in Kellogg’s “temperament or in 
in the temper of the times to counsel a bold course of intervention.” 
Yet the seemingly calm surface of foreign relations was deceptive. 
The American conscience demanded a spectacular but not sacrificial 
crusade for world peace. In the Orient Chinese nationalism was bring- 
ing pressure for payment on the Washington Conference promises. To 
the south Mexico and the Latin-American states chafed under the 
shadow of the big stick. Problems such as World Court membership, 
war debts, and disarmament, intricate in themselves, were compli- 
cated by fear of contact with the League of Nations. The nation, 
uncertain as to its role in world affairs, stood at the forks of the roads 
marked internationalism and insulationism. 

Kellogg did not seize this opportunity and lead a march down 
either road. He worked “cautiously within the confines of established 
policy” untroubled by President Coolidge who exerted only a “mini- 
mal and modifying influence” on foreign affairs. While this course 
pleased most Americans, it did not win Kellogg much admiration. 
H. L. Mencken denounced the Secretary as a “doddering political 
hack from the cow country.” Mencken was hard to please, but even 
less vindictive commentators found Kellogg a “weak cup of tea” and 
dubbed him “Nervous Nellie.” Nevertheless, the Secretary, old and ill, 
dedicated himself with martyr-like devotion to the duties of his office. 
This maximum effort, Ellis concludes, produced only “a modest accom- 
plishment”; Kellogg “is most fairly viewed as a busy mediocrity.” 

The weakness of his central figure created a problem in literary 
form for the author. As events did not revolve around the Secretary, 
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unification of man and action was difficult. Professor Ellis does not 
force it. He devotes a chapter to Kellogg and the milieu of foreign 
relations, a chapter to each of the administration’s major problems— 
Mexico, Nicaragua, China, the Kellogg Pact, Disarmament, War Debt, 
and others—and concludes with a brief overview of the Secretary and 
the Department. Kellogg takes some part in all these events ranging 
frém an active role in China policy and the renunciation of war to 
almost complete abdication of responsibility for Mexico or Nicaragua. 
As a consequence the book is more a diplomatic history than a 
biography—a times and life rather than a life and times. 

In bringing together with scholarly precision from exhaustive re- 
search the first overall record of State Department diplomacy, 1925- 
1929, Ellis has made a distinct’contribution to students of American 
diplomatic history. 

University of Georgia J. Cuat Vinson 


Oswald Garrison Villard, Liberal of the 1920's. By D. Joy Humes. 
(Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 276. 
Bibliography, index. $4.50.) 

In these days of passionate revisionism, when the chief objective 
‘of the new historian seems to be to prove that all previously held 
opinions are wrong, it is a great relief to pick up a book which leaves 
such a character as Oswald Garrison Villard, one of American’s great- 
est liberals, exactly where he always was. Miss Humes even goes so 
far as to recognize that during the 1920's, when Villard’s influence 
was at its height, there was plenty to be liberal about. It was Villard 
and a few of his kind who, despite the conservative ascendancy, kept 
the liberal torch alight, and passed it along undimmed from the New 
Freedom to the New Deal. Indeed, the persistence of the liberal 
tradition in American history is one of the author’s basic assumptions, 
although in her concluding chapter, after taking note of the retired 
liberals who now call themselves the new conservatives, she raises 
the pertinent question: Where is the Oswald Garrison Villard of the 
1950's? 

Miss Humes is well aware of the confusion that arises from the 
existence of two more or less contradictory definitions of liberalism. 
Historically, the term once connoted an interest in freeing the indi- 
vidual from the restraints of state and church, a definition that today 
makes the “old-fashioned liberal” practically identical with the new- 
fashioned conservative. In recent American usage, however, liberalism 
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implies rather a willingness to use the full power of the state to pro- 
tect the underprivileged many against the exploitative tendencies of 
the favored few. To achieve this end the liberal advances no dog- 
matic program, but reserves for himself the right to experiment at 
will; if one approach fails to work, then he is willing to try another. 
In this respect he differs markedly from the socialist, who has definitely 
made up his mind that the ultimate solution lies only in public owner- 
ship and operation. In contrast, the true liberal refuses to accept 
any such limitations upon his freedom of action. 

The career of Villard further elaborates this definition. Villard con- 
cerned himself deeply with the defense of all the individual freedoms, 
most especially with the “free flow of ideas.” “Liberty,” he argued, 
“means above all else tolerance,” and includes tolerance even of “bad 
taste and folly in public utterances.” The government should protect, 
not impair, these rights, alike in time of war and peace. Liberalism 
to Villard involved also a “kind of noblesse oblige—an effort on the 
part of the privileged class to have their privileges extended to others.” 
This meant, among other things, an end to racial discriminations of 
any kind. Villard was one of the first to throw in his lot with the 
NAACP, and he was no less the persistent defender of equal rights 
for the foreign born. Restrictions on immigration he refused to classify 
as progressive, but branded rather as “bars of ingratitude to our great 
foreign born” that would keep “heaven knows how many geniuses 
out.” Villard repudiated also the idea of business domination of poli- 
tics and society, despite its attractiveness for the voters during the 
years of Coolidge prosperity. In particular, he deplored such acts of 
favoritism as the protective tariff, even when demanded by farmer 
and labor interests. And he was incapable of party regularity, al- 
though always looking forward hopefully toward the time that never 
came when all good liberals would unite in a single party. Perhaps 
its nearest approach was in 1924 when LaFollette ran for President 
as a Progressive. 

The greatest dilemma that faced the liberals of Villard’s time was 
what their attitude should be toward war. At one extreme were the 
philosophical pacifists who would have none of it, come what might. 
At the other were the devotees of expediency who could always find 
some excuse for supporting national policy. In between were .con- 
scientious objectors of one degree or another. Villard belonged some- 
where in the last classification. During two world wars he regretted 
his nation’s involvement, and if he had been of draft age would no 
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doubt have refused to fight. Like so many others of his way of think- 
ing, he found it difficult to believe that the time had come when the 
nation had to fight to save its life. But he was not the kind of extrem- 
ist who would place obstacles in the path of national victory; he had 
no desire for the enemy to win. What worried him most was that, 
as he saw it, military force, coercion, and war failed consistently to 
provide satisfactory solutions to international problems. There simply 
had to be some better way. 

This is an admirable book, well written, well devised, and based 
upon careful research. 

University of California Joun D. Hicxs 





Historical News and Notices 
THE ASSOCIATION 


The Secretary-Treasurer desperately needs copies of Volume XXVII, 
Number 1 (February 1961), of the Journal. He will pay $1.25 and 


postage for each copy. 
PERSONAL 


At West Texas State College, Duane F. Guy and John K. Kahler 
have been promoted to assistant professor, and Kirk Kite and Graham 
Shanks have been appointed instructors. 


Florence Janson Sherriff retired in June as chairman of the depart- 
ment of history and government at Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia, 
and has been succeeded by Doris Elizabeth King, formerly of Stephen 
F. Austin State College. 


At Texas Technological College, David M. Vigness has been pro- 


moted to professor and appointed head of the history department, 
and Lawrence L. Graves and Thomas G. Manning have been promoted 
to professor. 


Memphis State University has announced the appointments of 
William R. Gillaspie, Lonnie J. White, James A. Hodges, and Betty 
C. Congelton as assistant professors and Mary P. Curry as instructor. 


Culver H. Smith has retired as chairman of the history department 
at the University of Chattanooga, and James W. Livingood is serving 
as acting chairman. James G. Smart has been appointed assistant 
professor. ‘ 


Walter Rundell, Jr., of Texas Woman's University has become the 
assistant executive secretary of the American Historical Association 
in charge of the Service Center for Teachers of History. 


At West Virginia University, John F. Golay has been promoted to 
professor and named dean of the graduate school; Sara Rector Smith 
has retired; Mortimer Levine and Edward M. Steel, Jr., have been 
promoted to associate professor; John A. Caruso appointed associate 
professor; and Douglas W. Houston appointed assistant professor. 
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Oscar H. Darter, chairman of the history department at Mary Wash- 
ington College of the University of Virginia, has retired and has been 
succeeded by Robert Leroy Hilldrup. Myrick Sublette has also retired, 
and Robert H. Puckett and M. M. Renzulli, Jr., have accepted appoint- 
ments as assistant professors. 


Thomas P. Abernethy has retired at the University of Virginia; he 
will be visiting professor at the University of Texas during the fall 
semester of 1961 and at the University of Arizona during the summer 
of 1962. 


James I. Robertson, editor of Civil War History, has received the 
highest award of the Civil War Centennial Commission, the Cen- 
tennial Medallion, for his periodical. 


The department of history and government at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas has announced the retirement of James 
Horace Bass, the promotion of Charles E. Wynes to assistant pro- 


fessor, and the appointment of Neil R. Stout and Harold Grant as 
instructors. 


At Mississippi State University, Harold S. Snellgrove has been 
named head of the department of history and government to replace 
John K. Bettersworth who has become vice president for academic 
affairs; Warren F. Kuehl has been promoted to professor; and Ray 
F. Broussard, Clifford B. Anderson, and Roy V. Scott have been 
appointed assistant professors. 


At East Tennessee State College Frank B. Williams, Jr., has be- 
come chairman of the department of history and political science, 
succeeding W. Flinn Rogers who will devote his entire time to teach- 
ing and research; and Hettie L. Ewalt has been appointed instructor. 


Louisiana State University in New Orleans has announced the pro- 
motion of Stephen Ambrose to assistant professor and the appoint- 
ment of Henry Huttenbach as assistant professor and of Gerald Bodet 
as instructor. 


William H. Adams has been promoted to associate professor at 
the University of Southwestern Louisiana; Robert W. Brockway has 
been appointed assistant professor; and Craig A. Newton, Richard 
G. Neiheisel, and John P. Wittenberg have been appointed instructors. 


At Duke University John Tate Lanning has been named James B. 
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Duke Professor of History and Robert I. Crane of the University of 
Michigan appointed as professor and Warren Lerner of Roosevelt 
University as assistant professor; Erest William Nelson has been 
promoted to professor and Robert F. Durden to associate professor; 
and Ira Gruber, Lynn L. Marshall, Donald G. Mathews, and Robert 
C, Walton have been appointed instructors. Anne Scott of Chapel 
Hill has been appointed visiting assistant professor, and the visiting 
professorship of Commonwealth history has been accepted by J. H. 
Stewart Reid of the Canadian Association of University Teachers for 
the first semester and by Richard A. Preston of the Royal Military 
College of Canada for the second. 


David Leroy Corbitt has resigned as head of the publications divi- 
sion of the North Carolina Department of Archives and History, but 
he will continue with the Department as consultant. He has been 
succeeded as head by Memory F. Blackwelder, formerly in charge 
of the state records section of the archives and manuscripts division. 


Wesley Marsh Gewehr, emeritus professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, died in Washington, D. C., September 20, at the 
age of seventy-three. A graduate of the University of Chicago, he 
combined an active teaching career spanning nearly fifty years with 
productive scholarship. His publications include The Great Awaken- 
ing in Virginia, 1740-1790 and several books on Balkan history. 


HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


One of the postdoctoral fellowships offered by the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture will be available in the summer of 
1962. This appointment is for a three-year term with a stipend begin- 
ning at $5,400 a year. Further information may be obtained from the 
Director, Institute of Early American History and Culture, Box 1298, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 


The 1961 meeting of the American Historical Association will be 
held in Washington, D. C., December 28-30. 

The ninth series of the J. P. Young Lectures in American History 
was delivered at Memphis State University by Holman Hamilton. 


The four lectures on American leaders and leadership were “The 
Founding Fathers: Revisionism and Reality,” “Forgotten Leaders of 
the Middle Period,” “Lincoln, Davis, Douglas: Images and Men,” 
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and “Three Well-Intentioned Drifters and Their Legacies.” 


The Maryland Historical Society is planning a seminar in Maryland 
history to promote the use of the Society's manuscript collection by 
historical scholars from all parts of the United States. The seminar 
will meet to discuss projects of research and writing by scholars 
whose work gives promise of making substantial contributions to the 
history of America, and provide such students with guidance and 
criticism. Kent Roberts Greenfield, chairman of the Society’s publica- 
tions committee, will direct the group, to include Rhoda M. Dorsey 
of Goucher College, Wilbur H. Hunter, Jr., of the Peale Museum, 
Aubrey C. Land of the University of Maryland, Morris L. Radoff of 
the Hall of Records, F. Wilson Smith of Johns Hopkins University, 
and C. A. Porter Hopkins of the Society. Students who wish to have 
their work discussed by the seminar should address their inquiries to 
K. R. Greenfield, Director of the Maryland Historical Seminar, The 
Ambassador, Apt. 1012, Baltimore 18. 


The Kansas State Historical Society held its eighty-sixth annual 
meeting at Topeka on October 17, 1961. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Library of Congress has received about 6,000 papers of Major 
General John Archer Lejeune, U.S.M.C. (1867-1942). The collection 
includes correspondence for the years from 1893 to 1942 that con- 
cerns Lejeune’s service in the Spanish-American War and World 
War I and his activities as commander of the Marine Corps (1920- 
1929) and as superintendent of the Virginia Military Institute. 


The North Carolina State Department of Archives and History has 
completed filming the following newspapers as part of its newspaper 
microfilm project: Greensborough Patriot, 1826-1900; Greensboro 
Little Ad, 1860; Greensboro Southern Telescope, 1837; Greensboro 
Way of the World, 1862-1864; Lexington and Yadkin Flag, 1855-1857; 
Oxford Morning Clarion, 1876; and Salisbury Carolina Watchman, 
1832-1900. 


Manuscripts recently acquired by the Harry S. Truman Library 
include selected groups of papers of James E. Webb, former director 
of the Bureau of the Budget and undersecretary of state; John M. 
Redding, former publicity director of the Democratic National Com- 
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mittee; Frieda B. Hennock, former member of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission; Stanley Andrews, former administrator of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration; and James Boyd, former direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Mines and administrator of Defense Materials. 
The papers will be opened for research after the library staff has had 
an opportunity to do preparatory work. 


The National Archives has issued a 1961 edition of its List of 
Microfilm Publications. 


The Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio has acquired the 
papers of General Andrew Hickenlooper (1837-1904), Civil War 
military figure and postwar Republican political leader and utilities 
executive in Cincinnati. The collection includes diaries from the 1860's 
to the early 1900's. 


The Cotton History Group plans to sponsor a series of monographs, 
The David Ramsey Studies in Cotton History. The first study will 
be a group of historical sketches of the leading textile schools of the 
United States and will be published in the spring of 1962 by the 
Tusculum College Press, Greeneville, Tennessee. 


The National Guard Association of Texas has published the first 
issue of its quarterly periodical, Texas Military History. 


ReceNT ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


Kansas , 

Kansas Historical Quarterly—Summer: “The Early Career of C. K. 
Holliday: A Founder of Topeka and of the Santa Fe Railroad” 
by Frederick F. Seely; “Some Notes on Kansas Cowtown Police 
Officers and Gun Fighters” by Nyle H. Miller and Joseph W. 
Snell. 

Autumn: “Enlistment and Conscription in Civil War Kansas” 
by Albert Castel; “Some Notes on Kansas Cowtown Police Officers 
and Gun Fighters” by Nyle H. Miller and Joseph W. Snell. 


Kentucky 

Cotton History Review—July: “Cotton Manufacture in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, 1850.” 

Filson Club History Quarterly—April: “The Eclipse vs. the A. L. Shot- 
well: Memorable Contest, Almost Forgotton” by Victor M. Bogle; 
“Transylvania University and Rafinesque, 1819-1826” by Huntley 
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Dupre; “The Trial of a Kentucky Bishop” by W. Robert Insko; 
“The Old David Homestead: Licking River Valley” by Bessie 
Patton Shropshire. 

Register of the Kentucky Historical Society—April: “Gateway to Ken- 
tucky: The Wilderness Road, 1748-1792” by Thomas L. Connelly; 
“Early Frontier Revivalism in Kentucky” by William L. Hiemstra. 

July: “General Bragg Abandons Kentucky” by Edwin C. 
Bearss; “Writings on Kentucky History 1959” compiled by Jacque- 
line Bull; “Men, Bonds and the Monon” by L., S. Van Scoyoc. 


Maryland 
Civil War History—September: “The Baltimore and Ohio—First in 
War” by Festus P. Summers. 
Maryland Historical Magazine—March: “Baltimore and the Attack 
on the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment, April 19, 1861” by Charles 
B. Clark. 
June: “Religious Influence of the Manumission of Slaves in 
Caroline, Dorchester, and Talbot Counties” by Kenneth L. Carroll. 
September: “Architecture and Aristocracy: The Cosmopolitan ' 
Style of Latrobe and Godefroy” by Robert L. Alexander; “The 
Maryland Penitentiary in the Age of Tocqueville, 1828-1842” by 
Marvin E. Gettleman; “Maryland and the Presidential Election 
of 1800” by Edward G. Roddy. 


Missouri 

Civil War History—June: “The 1861 Struggle for Lexington, Missouri” 
by Harold F. Smith, 

Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church—June: “Kem- 
per College of Missouri” by Jack Richardson. 

Journal of Negro History—January: “St. Louis and the “Exodusters’ 
of 1879” by Glen Schwendemann. 

Missouri Historical Review—April: “The Missouri Indian Tribe in 
Archeology and History” by Robert T. Bray; “Arthur M. Hyde: 
Articulate Antagonist” by Robert P. Friedman; “Missouri in the 
Early Months of the Civil War” by Arthur Roy Kirkpatrick. 

July: “Cholera in Missouri” by James T. Barrett; “The Ad- 
mission of Missouri to the Confederacy” by Arthur Roy Kirk- 
patrick; “A Union Band Director Views Camp Rolla: 1861” edited 
by Donald H. Welsh. 


North Carolina 
Agricultural History—July: “Colonial Carolina Cowpens” by Gary S. 
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Dunbar. 

Civil War History—September: “North Carolina Railroads During the 
Civil War” by Charles L. Price. 

Cotton History Review—July: “Saxapahaw Cotton Mills, the First 
Hundred Years” by Ben Bulla; “The Civil War and Cotton Manu- 
factures in North Carolina” by Richard W. Griffin. 

North Carolina Historical Review—April: “The American Cultural 
Explosion” by Edward P. Alexander; “The North Carolina Con- 
federate Centennial Commission” by Norman C. Larson; “North 
Carolina History—A Summary View of What Has Been Done 
and What Needs to be Done” by Hugh Talmage Lefler; “A Review 
of North Carolina Nonfiction, 1959-1960” by Spencer Murphy; 
“The Carolina Charter Tercentenary Commission” by John D. F. 
Phillips; “North Carolina Bibliography, 1959-1960” by William 
S. Powell; “A Review of North Carolina Fiction, 1959-1960” by 
Thad Stem, Jr.; “The Woman Suffrage Movement in North Caro- 
lina” by A. Elizabeth Taylor; “The Significance of Stoneman’s 
Last Raid” by Ina W. Van Noppen. 

July: “Eugene Clyde Brooks and Negro Education in North 
Carolina, 1919-1923” by Willard B. Gatewood, Jr.; “North Caro- 
lina Friends and the Revolution” by Dorothy Gilbert Thorne; 
“The Significance of Stoneman’s Last Raid” by Ina W. Van 
Noppen. 

Tennessee 

East Tennessee Historical Society's Publications—1960: “Writ- 
ings on Tennessee History, 1959” compiled by Pollyanna Creek- 
more; “Early Musical Activities in Knoxville, Tennessee, 1791- 
1861” by E. Katherine Crews; “The Election and Second Admin- 
istration of Governor Ben W. Hooper of Tennessee as Reflected 
in the State Press” by Russell L. Stockard. 

Tennessee Historical Quarterly—March: “The Hermitage: Home of 
Andrew Jackson” by Stanley F. Horn; “George Peabody's Influ- 
ence on Southern Educational Philanthropy” by Franklin Parker; 
“Sam Houston and Religion” by Ernest C, Shearer; “Martial Sons: 
Tennessee Enthusiasm for the War of 1812” by William A. 
Walker, Jr. 

June: “Education and the Professions in the Cumberland 
Region” by Harriette Simpson Arnow; “Andrew Johnson National 
Monument” by Hugh A. Lawing; “The Chattanooga Country in 
1860” by James W. Livingood; “War Seen Through a Teen-ager'’s 
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Eyes” by Betsy Swint Underwood. 
Wisconsin Magazine of History—Winter: “General Grant and the Inci- 
dent at Dover” by Alex Simplot. 


Virginia 

Civil War History—June: “The Bread Riot in Richmond, 1863” by 
William J. Kimball; “Drewry’s Bluff: Naval Defense of Richmond, 
1862” by William M. Robinson, Jr. 

September: “Lee’s Last Lifeline: The Richmond & Danville” 
by Angus J. Johnston, II; “The Richmond, Fredericksburg, and 
Potomac, 1861-1865” by Charles W. Turner. 

Journal of Negro History—January: “The Established Virginia Church 
and the Conversion of Negroes and Indians, 1620-1760” by Jerome 
W. Jones. 

April: “Thomas Jefferson and Sally Hemings” by Pearl M. 
Graham. 

Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society—July: “Washington's 
Batsto Cypher” by Arthur D. Pierce. 

South Carolina Historical Magazine—July: “Henry Timrod, John R. 
Thompson, and the Ladies of Richmond” by Douglas J. Robillard. 

Tennessee Historical Quarterly—June: “Madison’s Response to Jack- 
son’s Foes” by Donald O. Dewey. 

Virginia Cavalcade—Winter: “Lost: Two Towns” by H. Temple Crit- 
tenden; “Fox Hunting in Virginia” by Oliver Jackson Sands, Jr.; 
“Blackened Walls and Hollow Windows” by Mercedes Renzulli; 
“Virginia’s Colonial Fur Trade” by Jane Stubbs; “The Confeder- 
ate Memorial Chapel” by Ulrich Troubetzkoy; “George Washing- 
ton, Surveyor” by Ulrich Troubetzkoy. 

Spring: “Richmond Begins the Work of War” by William J. 
Kimball; “The Jefferson Davis Movement” by John H. Moore; 
“Hog Island in the James” by Martha P. Munger; “Girl Spy of 
the Valley” by Lucy Gaylord Starnes; “The Great Dismal Swamp” 
by Ulrich Troubetzkoy; “Tuckahoe Planation” by Ulrich Troubet- 
zkoy. 

Virginia Magazine of History and Biography—January: “The Christian 
Association: A Religious Society in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia” by W. Harrison Daniel; “The Sublettes: A Study of a 
Refugee Family in the Eighteenth Century” by Doyce B. Nunis, 
Jr.; “A Presbyterian Church on the Virginia Frontier, 1784-1872” 
by Archibald Bolling Shepperson. 

April: “Lee’s Dilemma” by Avery Craven. 
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July: “Virginia Planter Debts Before the American Revolu- 
tion” by Lawrence H. Gipson; “The Turnpike Movement in Vir- 
ginia, 1816-1860” by Robert F. Hunter; “A British Report on 
Postwar Virginia” edited by Wilbur Devereux Jones; “Houses of 
Horror: Danville’s Civil War Prisons” by James I. Robertson, Jr. 

Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine—June: “An Untold Incident 
of McClellan’s Peninsular Campaign” by C. Rosser James. 


West Virginia 
West Virginia History—April: “John Brown at Harpers Ferry: A Con- 
temporary Analysis” by Lawrence F. Barmann; “Robert Bailey: 
Tiger of the Valley” by Marshall Fishwick, 
July: “Land Sale at Harper's Ferry” by Truman R. Stro- 
bridge; “The Town of Thurmond, 1884-1961” by Walter R. Thur- 
mond. 


RECENT DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE 
STATES OF THE UpPrEeR SOUTH 


Kansas 
Kansas Historical Quarterly—Summer: “Kansas Before 1854: A Re- 
vised Annals” compiled by Louise Barry. 
Autumn: “Kansas Before 1854: A Revised Annals” compiled 
by Louise Barry; “The Letters of Peter Bryant, Jackson County 
Pioneer” edited by Donald M. Murray and Robert M. Rodney. 


Kentucky 

Filson Club History Quarterly—April: “Henry Clay and James G. 
Birney: An Exchange of Views” by Joseph A. Boromé. 

July: “Civil War Annals of Kentucky (1861-65) by Richard 

H. Collins” edited by Hambleton Tapp. 

Register of the Kentucky Historical Society—April: “Civil War Letters 
of Albert Boult Fall, Gunner for the Confederacy” edited by G. 
Glenn Clift. 


Maryland 
Maryland Historical Magazine—March: “The James J. Archer Letters: 
A Marylander in the Civil War” edited by C. A. Porter Hopkins; 
“The Membership of the Maryland Legislature of 1861” by Ralph 
A. Wooster. 
June: “Sir Edmund Plowden’s Advice to Cecilius Calvert, 
Second Lord Baltimore: A Letter of 1639” edited by Edward C. 
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Carter, Il; “A Virginian and His Baltimore Diary” edited by 
Douglas H. Gordon; “The James J. Archer Letters: A Marylander 
in the Civil War” edited by C. A. Porter Hopkins. 

September: “Four Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer Letters” 
edited by S. Sydney Bradford. 


North Carolina 

Journal of Negro Education—Spring: “A Negro School-Master of the 
1870's” edited by Josephine Price Sherrill; “Voter Registration in 
North Carolina” by Virgil C. Stroud. 

North Carolina Historical Review--April: “Diary of Thomas Miles 
Garrett at the University of North Carolina, 1849” edited by John 
Bowen Hamilton. 

July: “Diary of Thomas Miles Garrett at the University of 
North Carolina, 1849” edited by John Bowen Hamilton. 


Tennessee 

East Tennessee Historical Society's Publications—1960: “Early 
East Tennessee Taxpayers” compiled by Pollyanna Creekmore; 
“Papers From the Spanish Archives Relating to Tennessee and 
the Old Southwest” translated and edited by D. C. Corbitt and 
Roberta Corbitt; “Blackston McDannel to Andrew Johnson: An 
East- Tennessean in the Mexican War” by LeRoy P. Graf and 
Ralph W. Haskins. 


Virginia 

Virginia Magazine of History and Biography—January: “ “Anderson's 
Narrative!—A Lost American Travel Book” by Curtis Carroll 
Davis; “English Education for Virginia Youth: Some Eighteenth- 
Century Ambler Family Letters” edited by Lucille Griffith; “A 
Southern Response to Mrs. Stowe: Two Letters of John R. Thomp- 
son” by William R. Manierre; “Judge Edmund Winston’s Memoir 
of Patrick Henry” by Robert Douthat Meade; “‘Secession is 
Nothing but Revolution’: A Letter of R. E. Lee to His Son 
‘Rooney ” edited by William M. E. Rachal. 

April: “Civil War Letters of E. N. Boots: Virginia 1862” 
edited by Wilfred W. Black; “The Military Orders of Daniel 
Ruggles: Department of Fredericksburg, April 22-June 5, 1861” 
edited by Meriwether Stuart. 


West Virginia 
Indiana Magazine of History~March: “The Civil War Journal of 
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William B. Fletcher” edited by Loriman S. Brigham. 

West Virginia History—April: “The Romance of a Man in Gray In- 
cluding the Love Letters of Captain James S. Peery, Forty-Fifth 
Virginia Infantry Regiment, C. S. A.” by Robert Leroy Hilldrup; 
“An Early Geologic Map of West Virginia” by I. S. Latimer, 
Jr.; “West Virginia Estate Settlements” abstracted by Ross B. 
Johnston. 

July:* A Confederate Journal” edited by George E. Moore. 


ReEcENT ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


Alabama 

Alabama Historical Quarterly—Winter 1960: “Reconstruction in Pike 
County, Political and Military” by Mrs. Kate Murphree Copeland. 

Alabama Review—April: “Geography of the Vine and Olive Colony” 
by Hamner Cobbs; “Howard Weeden, Artist and Poet” by Sarah 
Huff Fisk; “John Forsyth” by Luther N. Steward, Jr. 

July: “John Coffee: Surveyor and Land Agent” by Gordon 

T. Chappell; “Henry Ford and Muscle Shoals” by Leslie S. 
Wright. 

Cotton History Review—April: “Huntsville, Alabama: Cotton Textile 
Center of the New South” by Will Mickle. 


Arkansas 

Arkansas Historical Quarterly—Spring: “The Battle of Pea Ridge” by 
Edwin C. Bearss; “The Underlying Causes of the Elaine Riot of 
1919” by J. W. Butts and Dorothy James; “Cavalry Fight at Cane 
Hill” by Stephen B. Oates; “The Battle of Jenkins’ Ferry” by 
Ira Don Richards; “Arkansas Territorial Politics, 1824-1827” by 
Lonnie J. White. 

Summer: “The Arkansas Historical Association” by J. H. 
Atkinson; ““Uncle France’ Varner” by W. T. Buffaloe; “Spring 
Mill” by E. A. Holcombe; “Arkansas Boyhood, Long Ago” by 
Boyce House; “The Issues of the Davis-Berry Senatorial Cam- 
paign in 1906” by Paige E. Mulhollan; “The First State Elections 
in 1836” by D. A. Stokes, Jr. 

Autumn: “The Battle of Helena, July 4, 1863” by Edwin C. 
Bearss; “Historic Camden” by J. E. Gaughan; “Wandering John 
Taylor” by Margaret Ross; “Arkansas Statehood: A Study in State 
and National Political Schism” by Jack B. Scroggs. 
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Florida 

Agricultural History—July: “Cattle Raising in Spanish Florida, 1513- 
1763” by Charles W. Arnade. 

Florida Historical Quarterly—April: “Civil War Operations In and 
Around Pensacola” by Edwin C, Bearss; “Mapping Old St. Joseph, 
Its Railroads and Environs” by Robert R. Hurst, Jr.; “A Report 
on the Site of Camp Finegan” by William M. Jones; “German 
Espionage in Florida During World War II” by Leon O. Prior; 
“The Advent of the Spanish-American War in Florida, 1898” by 
William J. Schellings; “Philemon Thomas and the West Florida 
Revolution” by Henry E. Sterkx and Brooks Thompson. 

July: “The Avero Story: An Early Saint Augustine Family 

With Many Daughters and Many Houses” by Charles W. Arnade; 
“The Armed Occupation Act of 1842” by James W. Covington; 
“Zora Neale Hurston” by Theodore Pratt. 

Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church—June: “Fran- 
cis Huger Rutledge, 1799-1866, First Bishop of Florida, 1851- 
1866” by Joseph D. Cushman, Jr. 


Georgia 

Catholic Historical Review—July: “Bishop Verot and the Civil War” 
by Willard E. Wight. 

Civil War History—September: “The Role of Railroads in the Atlanta 
Campaign” by Armin E. Mruck. 

Georgia Historical Quarterly—March: “Building the Central Railroad 
of Georgia” by Max Dixon. 

June: “Colonel Charles H. Olmstead and Connecticut” by 
Benedict M. Holden; “William Elon Basinger: A Georgian Who 
Died for Florida” by Edward P. Lawton; “John Walker Wilde” 
by Edward L. Tucker. 

Georgia Review—Spring: “Dalton” by Walter S. Bogle; “The Odyssey 
of John Calvin Peck: Georgia Yankee” by Claude R. Flory; 
“Archy and Uncle Remus: Don Marquis’s Debt to Joel Chandler 
Harris” by Hamlon L. Hill. 

Summer: “Reflections of the War” by Charles Longstreet 
Weltner 

Fall: “Northern Liberals and Southern Bourbons” by Edward 
P. Lawton; “Georgia’s Forgotten Man” by John and Janet Stege- 
man. 
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Louisiana 

Georgia Review—Spring: “The Politics of the Longs” by T. Harry 
Williams. 

Mississippi 

Journal of Mississippi History—April: “Persistent Whiggery in Missis- 
sippi: The Hinds County Gazette” by Thomas B. Alexander; 
“Early State Flood-Control Legislation in the Mississippi Alluvial 
Valley” by Robert W. Harrison; “Lower Pearl’s Civil War Losses” 
by John H. Napier, III. 

July: “The Destruction of the Cairo” by Edwin C. Bearss 

and Warren Grabau. 


Oklahoma 

Chronicles of Oklahoma—Spring: “Lieutenant William E. Burnet 
Letters: Removal of the Texas Indians and the Founding of Fort 
Cobb” by Raymond Estep; “William L. McClellan, Choctaw 
Agent, West” by Ben Collins Pickett; “The Comanche Bridge 
Between Oklahoma and Mexico, 1843-1844” by Ralph A. Smith; 
“Lieutenant Averell’s Ride at the Outbreak of the Civil War” 
by Muriel H. Wright. 


South Carolina 

Cotton History Review—April: “The Kendall Company: 50 Years of 
Yankee Enterprise!” by Henry P. Kendall. 

South Carolina Historical Magazine—April: “General Greene’s Plans 
for the Capture of Charleston, 1781-1782” by George W. Kyte. 

July: “Descendants of Judge Robert Pringle” by Mary Pringle 

Fenhagen; “Paper Currency in Colonial South Carolina: A Re- 
appraisal” by Richard M. Jellison. 


Texas 

Agricultural History—July: “Origins of the Range Cattle Era in South 
Texas” by Francis L. Fugate. 

Cotton History Review—April: “Rise of the Cotton Mill Industry in 
Texas, 1850-1933” by Wilmon H. Droze. 

July: “Sea Island Cotton in Texas” by Allan C. Ashcraft. 

Montana Magazine of Western History—Summer: “The Cowman’s 
West of Joe Beeler” by James Taylor Forrest. 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly—April: “The Chisos Quicksilver 
Bonanza in the Big Bend of Texas” by James M. Day; “The Char- 
acter of Terry's Texas Rangers” by C. C. Jeffries; “Mathew Cald- 
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well” by George R. Nielsen; “Recruiting Contederste Cavalry in 
Texas” by Stephen B. Oates. 
July: “Texas Coastal Defense, 1861-1865” by Alwyn Barr; 
“The Anglo-American Colonists Under Mexican Militia Laws” 
by Henry W. Barton; “San Antonio Welcomes the ‘Sunset’—1877” 
by Donald E. Everett; “D. A. Orviss: Texas Merchant” by A. Ray 
Stephens. 
Texas Gulf Coast Historical Association Publications—April: “A Short 
History of the Sugar Industry in Texas” by William R. Johnson. 


REeEcENtT DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE 
STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


Alabama 

Alabama Historical Quarterly—Winter 1960: “Transcripts Henry 
County Legal Documents” contributed by Mrs. Ethel Teague 
Jones; “Alabama Notes Made in 1883-1884” by Dr. Edward 
Palmer. 

Alabama Review—July: “The Journal of James Mallory, 1843-1877” 
edited by Edgar A. Stewart. 


Florida 

Cotton History Review—July: “Notes on the Arcadia (Florida) Manu- 
facturing Company.” 

New York History—April: “A New Yorker in Florida in 1862: War 
Letters of John M. Olivett to His Sister in Dutchess County” 
edited by James P. Jones. 


Georgia 
Georgia Historical Quarterly—January: “The Diary of Dolly Lunt 
Burge” edited by James I. Robertson, Jr. 
March: “Halifax to Savannah: Letters of Michael Wallace” 
edited by Walter Charlton Hartridge; “The Memoirs of Charles 
H. Olmstead” edited by Lilla Mills Hawes; “Notes on the Georgia 
Legislature of 1860” by Ralph A. Wooster. 
June: “Halifax to Savannah: Letters of Michael W allace” 
edited by Walter Charlton Hartridge; “The Memoirs of Charles 
H. Olmstead” edited by Lilla Mills Hawes; “The Diary of Dolly 
Lunt Burge” edited by James I. Robertson, Jr. 
Georgia Review—Spring: “Old Letters” selected by Sylvia Head. 
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Summer: “Old Letters” selected by Sylvia Head. 
Fall: “Old Letters” selected by Sylvia Head. 


Mississippi 

Cotton History Review—July: “Notes on the Woodville ( Mississippi) 
Manufacturing Company.” 

Journal of Mississippi History—April: “Index to Choctaw County 
Deed Book, 1836-1868” by Mrs. Richard D. Owen. 

July: “Civil War Manuscripts in the Mississippi Department 

of Archives and History” compiled by Patti Carr Black and 
Maxyne Madden Grimes. 


Oklahoma 
Chronicles of Oklahoma—Spring: “Acee Blue Eagle’s Birthplace.” 


South Carolina 

Alabama Historical Quarterly—Winter 1960: “The Bowie Letters, 1819 
and 1821” edited by Virginia K. Jones. 

South Carolina Historical Magazine—April: “South Carolina’s Colonial 
Constitution: Two Proposals for Reform” edited by Jack P. 
Greene; “Marriage and Death Notices from the City Gazette, 
1826” compiled by Inez H. Griffin; “Sue Sparks Keitt to a 
Northern Friend, March 4, 1861” edited by Elmer Don Herd, 
Jr.; “The Battle of Fort Sumter As Seen from Morris Island” by 
F. L. Parker; “Extracts from the Schirmer Diary, 1861”; “Records 
of the Willtown Presbyterian Church, 1738-1841” edited by 
Slann L. C. Simmons; “Petitioners to the Crown Against the 
Proprietors, 1716-1717” compiled by David McCord Wright. 

July: “Marriage and Death Notices from the City Gazette, 
1826” compiled by Inez H. Griffin; “Charleston Harbor, 1860-1861: 
A Memoir from the Union Garrison” edited by James P. Jones; 
“Extracts from the Schirmer Diary, 1861”; “Records of the Will- 
town Presbyterian Church, 1738-1841” edited by Slann L. C. 
Simmons. 


Texas 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly—July: “Additional Items for the 
Winkler Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860” by Llerena 
Friend; “Some Letters Concerning the Knights of the Golden 
Circle in Texas, 1860-1861” by Jimmie Hicks; “The Ark of the 
Covenant of the Texas Declaration of Independence” by R. 
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Henderson Shuffler; “Notes on Texas’ Largest Slaveholders, 1860” 
by Ralph A. Wooster. 


RECENT GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, 
DocuMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


alabama Review—July: “The Adventures of an Archivist” by William 
D. McCain. 

American Historical Review—April: “Lincoln, Douglas, and the ‘Free- 
port Question’” by D, E. Fehrenbacher. 

Arkansas Historical Quarterly—Spring: “Thomas Jefferson and the 
Louisiana-Arkansas Frontier” by Milford F. Allen. 

Canadian Historical Review—March: “The Alabama Claims and the 
Anglo-American Reconciliation, 1865-71” by Maureen M. Robson. 

June: “The Georgian Affair: An Incident of the American Civil 
War” by Guy MacLean. 

Chronicles of Oklahoma—Spring: “A Review of the De Soto Expedi- 
tion in Territories of Our Present Southern United States” by 
Leslie McRill. 

Civil War History—June: “A Bibliography of Civil War Articles, 
1960-1961”; “A Yankee Soldier Looks at the Negro” edited by 
William Cullen Bryant, IT; “‘Give "Em the Bayonet’"—A Note on 
Civil War Mythology” by john Buechler; “The Continuing War” 
by James I. Robertson, Jr.; “The Secession of the Lower South: 
An Examination of Changing Interpretations” by Ralph A. 
Wooster. 

September: “A Gallery of Civil War Railroads” edited by 
George B. Abdill; “Railroads in the Confederacy” by Robert C. 
Black, III; “Were the Southern Railroads Destroyed by the Civil 
War?” by James F. Doster; “The Continuing War” by James I. 
Robertson, Jr.; “The Illinois Central: Thoroughfare for Freedom” 
by Robert M. Sutton. 

Cotton History Review—April: “A Brief Treatise on Manufacturing 
in the South” by E. Steadman. 

East Tennessee Ulistorical Society's Publications—1960: “The 
Education of a Southern Mind: Extracts from the Diary of John 
Coffee Williamson, 1860-61” edited by Ben Harris McClary. 

Filson Club History Quarterly—April: ““Reconstruction’ and ‘Re- 
adjustment’: Some Comparisons and Contrasts” by Betty Gib- 
son; “Evolution of Our Modern Army” by Russell T. Houghton. 
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Florida Historical Quarterly—July: “Sectionalism in the Peace Con- 
vention of 1861” by Jesse L. Keene. 

Forest History—Spring: “Trailblazing in the Southern Paper Industry” 
by Elwood R. Maunder and Elwood L. Demmon; “Austin Cary, 
the Father of Southern Forestry” by Roy R. White. 

Georgia Historical Quarterly—June: “Confederate Postal Records in 
the National Archives” by Arthur Hecht. 

Georgia Review—Spring: “A Little History, a Little Honesty: A South- 
ern Viewpoint” by Randall Stewart. 

Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church—June: “An- 
glican Chaplains Serving the American Revolutionary Army, 
1775-1783” by Howard L. Applegate. 

Indiana Magazine of History—June: “Daniel D. Pratt: Lawyer and 
Legislator” by Joseph E. Holliday. 

Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society—Summer: “State 
Sovereignty and Slavery—A Reinterpretation of Proslavery Consti- 
tutional Doctrine, 1846-1860” by Arthur Bestor. 

Journal of Negro Education—Spring: “Race Relations in the South, 
1960” by L. H. Foster; “Negro Police Employment in the Urban 
South” by Elliott M. Rudwick; “The Role of the Federal Courts 
in the Changing Status of Negroes Since World War II” by 
Daniel C. Thompson. 

Journal of Negro History—January: “Washington, the Quakers, and 
Slavery” by Paul F. Boller, Jr. 

April: “The Historian, the Slave, and the Ante-Bellum Textile 
Industry” by Norris W. Preyer. 

July: “‘On Rewriting of the Story of Reconstruction in the 
U. S, History Textbooks’” by Mark M. Krug. 

Maryland Historical Magazine—March: “The Thought That Caused 
a War: The Compact Theory in the North” by Joseph T. Durkin; 
“Yankee Race Horse: The U.S.S. Constellation” by Charles Scar- 
lett, Jr., and others. 

Michigan History—June: “Suppose the South Had Won” by John S. 
Wise, edited by Helen Everett. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review—March: “The Poets Interpret 
the Western Frontier” by Robert H. Walker. 

June: “The Proslavery Argument Revisited” by Ralph E. Mor- 
row. 

Museum Echoes—July: “Cincinnati: Civil War Port” by Carl Vitz. 

New York History—January: “The Centennial of the Civil War” by 
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U. S. Grant, 3rd. 

Pacific Historical Review—August: “The American Legion of Honor 
in Mexico” by Robert Ryal Miller. 

Pennsylvania History—April: “A Union: Officer’s Recollections of the 
Negro As A Soldier” by Horace Montgomery. 

Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography—July: “William D. 
Kelly and Radical Reconstruction” by Ira V. Brown. 

Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society—July: “Phil Kearney: 
Greater Than Legend” by John T. Cunningham. 

Tennessee Historical Quarterly—March: “The Southern Sociological 
Congress: Rationale of Uplift” by E. Charles Chatfield. 

Virginia Magazine of Histery and Biography—April: “Lucius B. 
Northrop and the Confederacy’s Subsistence Department” by 
J remy P., Felt. 

July: “A. Dudley Mann’s Mission in Europe, 1863-1864: An 

( npul lished Letter to Je fferson Davis” edited by Joseph Q. Bay- 
len and William W. Whit The Confederate State Naval 
Academy” by G. Melvin Hernd 
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first woman United States senator—her aggressive participation in politics 
and crusades. $4.50 
James Monroe Smith: Georgia Planter, 
Before Death and After 


By E. MERTON COULTER. An intrigui ing biography of a millionaire bachelor 


farmer, businessman, legislator, and candidate for governor. His career was 
kept alive after his death through numerous claims and counterclaims in the 
settling of his estate. $5.00 


Life and Public Services of an 
Army Straggler, 1865 - 


By KITTRELL J. WARREN. Edited by FLOYD WATKINS. A reprint of a 
rare original, this book is a fictional account of an unsoldierly deserter and 
straggler during the Civil War. The folkish rascality and the homely and 
exaggerated figures of speech are reminiscent of the best of Southern ante- 
bellum humorists. $3.75 


True and Historical Narrative of Colony 
of Georgia by Pat. Tailfer and Others 


With Comments by the Earl of Egmont 


Edited by CLARENCE L. VER STEEG. Contains information on Colonial 
Georgia from two vantage points: that of the Trustees and that of the malcon- 
tents in the colony. $5.00 
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New Phoenix Paperbacks 


Puritanism in Old and New England 


By Alan Simpson. The force which drove the seventeenth cen- 
tury Puritan to become both saint and subversive is here traced 
to his intense preoccupation to establish the “holy community” 


on earth. P66 $1.35 


Medieval Islam 


By Gustave E. von Grunebaum. This vital study of Islam's 
Golden Age explains the Moslem structure of the universe, 
Islam’s relationship to Roman and Byzantine Christianity and 
its reflection in Western civilization. P69 $1.95 


The Dissolution of the Habsburg Monarchy 


By Oscar Jdszi. “Many books have been written on the break-up 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, but there is none which goes 


so deeply into the causes."—The Manchester Guardian P70 $2.25 


Pontiac and the Indian Uprising 


By Howard H. Peckham. The spellbinding story of the most for- 
midable Indian resistance the white man ever faced, and the 
astute, powerful chief who epitomized the natives’ resentment 
towards the invaders. P73 $1.95 
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Reconstruction 
After the Civil War 


By John Hope Franklin. A noted historian examines the many 
over-simplifications and exaggerations that have distorted our 
view of post-Civil War problems in the South. Working with the 
latest research in the field, he has drawn Reconstruction as a 
tributary of the main stream of American history, with its source 
in the ante-bellum period. Illus. A volume in the Chicago His- 
tory of American Civilization Series, Daniel J. Boorstin, Ed. $5.00 


The American Newspaperman 


By Bernard A. Weisberger. “An informed and sophisticated ac- 
count of the changing role of the press through the changing 
patterns of our society . . . A great story to tell . . . and Mr. 
Weisberger tells it with the zest of one who appreciates the 
flamboyance as well as the dedication of the old-time editors.” 
—The Reporter. Illus. A volume in the Chicago History of 
American Civilization Series, Daniel J. Boorstin, Ed. $4.50 


American Protestantism 


By Winthrop S. Hudson. A skillful evaluation of the development 
of Protestantism in America. Mr. Hudson traces its history from 
pre-Revolutionary days to the present. He stresses that the tend- 
ency to depart from theology has brought about a loss of Prot- 
estant identity—that there is an over-all pattern of a specifically 
American Protestantism, taking its tone from the culture, rather 
than dominating it. A volume in the Chicago History of American 
Civilization Series, Daniel J. Boorstin, Ed. $3.95 




















THE TOADSTOOL MILLIONAIRES 


A Social History of Patent Medicines in America 
Before Federal Regulation 
By James Harvey Young 


This scholarly and entertaining book traces the development of patent 
medicine promotion and criticism, relating it to broad trends in health, 
education, journalism, marketing, and government. Concerned with the 
“why” of quackery, the author shows through fascinating case histories 
that despite advances in medical knowledge this remains an important 
theme in American social and intellectual history even today. “A most 
significant contribution, not only to medical history but to the broad field 
of sociology as well.”—George B. Griffenhagen, Director, Division of Com- 
munications, American Pharmaceutical Association. 


290 pages. Illustrated. $6.00 


Order from your bookstore, or 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 

















SOUTHERN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Association wishes to acquire the following numbers, title 
pages, and indexes of the JOURNAL OF SOUTHERN HISTORY 


in order to complete sets for libraries: 


Vol. IV, title page, index Vol. Vil, index 
Vol. V, No. 4; title page, index Vol. XII, Nos. |, 2, 3, 4 
Vol. VI, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 Vol. XIV, Nos. I, 2, 3 


Vol. XXV, No. 3 


The Association will pay, in addition to postage, one dollar for each 
number, twenty-five cents for each title page, and fifty cents for each 
index. Address Bennett H. Wall, Secretary-Treasurer, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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